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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Venetian Bracelet; the Lost Pleiad ; the 
History of the Lyre; and other Poems. 
By L. E. L., author of “ the Improvisa- 
trice,” “‘ the Troubadour,” “ the Golden 
Violet,” &c. 12mo. pp. 310. London, 1829. 
Longman and Co. 

Aw ingenuous preface, in a somewhat appre- 

hensive and apologetical tone, introduces this 

publication* to the reader; and as it is 
the first time that the abstract of the three 
initial letters (L. E. L.) of great poetic potency 

and popular influence hitherto, has assumed a 

real and living form, we hasten to assure the 

fair author that neither need she fear criti- 
cism nor her works solicit favour. For we 
find in this new publication only another en- 
chanting proof of female genius ; original, va- 
ried, delightful, and exalted. That there may 
be marks of carelessness or haste in passages— 
or rather that the writer will not waste a sys- 
tematic polish upon the treasures which her 

mind pours so profusely forth—will not 
escape the microscopic ard of the minute 
examiner; but the splendid poetical imagery,— 
the superabundant evidence of true inspiration, 
the ever-recurring. flashes of new thoughts, 
and the passionate. bursts of noble strains, 
which prevail throughout the whole, will bear 
along the soul of every reader of taste and feel- 
ing; and all will be unnoticed, save the magic 
power of this extraordinary individual. We 
profess that we have no terms high enough to 
speak our admiration of many parts of the 
volume before us, alternating from depths of 
sentiment to the most’ pathetic touches of na- 
ture; and from simple ideas of perfect novelty 
and exquisite beauty, to prolonged themes of 
moral and philosophical grandeur, which seem 
rather the attribute of masculine understand- 
ing and profound reflection than the emanations 
of a young and feminine spirit, though endued 
with that marvellous faculty. which we know 
to be genius, and to be as different from talent 
or cultivated intellect, as the sun. which lights 
is different from the reflected image of the lake 
or stream. ‘And it is to this rare quality, after 
all, that the h of fame is paid. The 
level and ordinary, though sweet and graceful, 
composition excites none, of those strong emo- 
tions which genius raises at command; we are 
pleased and gratified, but the heart never 
gushes over in a flood of sympathy, struck from 
it by the master-stroke of the prophet’s wand ; 
the soul never rises with the sublime senti- 
ment ; the involuntary exclamation of wonder 
and rapture is never elicited by that irre- 
sistible appeal which wakens its response in the 
inmost cells of the human bosom. It is to 
genius, and to genius alone, that such an em- 
pire belongs; and without referring to the 

many preceding instances in which L. E. L. 

has asserted her rights to the throne, we are 

indeed deplorably mistaken if the following 





* Yet we can hardly call it so; forit is, we believe, an- 
for the 8th inst., and we are indebted to a first 
copy for this Review,—Ea. 


ocr) eo 
selections will not cause it to be again acknow- 
ledged by common and universal assent. 

Of the first of the poems, ‘the Venetian 
Bracelet,” we shall, however, say nothing, 
except that, as an attractive story, it is perhaps 
more completely wrought out than any of the 
writer’s former productions. The ‘ Lost 
Pleiad” (from which Mr. Howard and Mr. W. 
Finden have painted and engraved one of the 
loveliest gems of a frontispiece that we ever 
saw) is also a tale of great and affecting in- 
terest: it is that of the Star which, according 
to heathen mythology, formed an earthly at- 
tachment, and lost its place in that heavenly 
constellation where the other six daughters of 
Atlas still continued to shed their celestial in- 
fluence. From this poem we make our com- 
mencing extract. 

“* Oh pleasant is it for the heart 
To gather up itself apart; 
To think its own thoughts, and to be 
Free, as none ever yet were free, 
When, prisoners to their gilded thrall, 
Vain crowd meets crowd in lighted hall ; 
With frozen feelings, tutor’d eye, 
And smile which is itself a lie. 
—Oh, but for lonely hours like these, 
Would every finer current freeze; 
Those kindlier impulses that glow,— 
Those clear and demand streams that flow 
— in efystal,-while their birth 
Is all unsdil'd with stain of earth. 
Ever the lover hath gainsay’d 
The creed his once religion made,— 
That pure, that high, that holy creed, 
Without which love is vain indeed ; 
While that which was a veiled shrine, 
Whose faith was only not divine, 
Becomes a vague, forgotten dream,— 
A thing of scorn—an idle theme. 
Denied, degraded, and represt, 
Love dies beneath the heartless jest. 
Oh vain! for not with such can be 
One trace of his divinity. 
Ever from poet’s lute hath flown 
The sweetness of its early tone, 
When from its wild flight it hath bow’d, 
To seek for homage ’mid the crowd ; 
Be the one wonder of the night, 
As if the soul could be a sight ; 
As all his burning numbers speak 
Were written upon brow and cheek ; 
And he forsooth must learn its part, 
Must choose his words, and school his heart 
To one set mould, and pay again 
Flattery with flattery as vain ; 
Till, —_ with the throng too much, 
The cold, the vain, he feels as such ; 
‘Then marvels that his silent lute 
Beneath that worldly hand is mute. 
—Away ! these scenes are not for thee: 
Go dream beneath some lonely tree; 
Away to some far woodland spring, 
Dash down thy tinsel crown, and wring 
The scented unguents from thine hair : 
If thou dost hope that crown to share 
The laurel’d bards immortal wear,— 
Muse thou o’er leaf and ——s flower, 
Wander at evening’s haunted hour; 
Listen the stockdove’s plaining song 
Until it bear thy soul along; 
Then call upon thy freed lute’s strain, 
And it will answer thee again. 
Oh, mine own song, did I not hold 
Such faith as held the bards of old,— 
That one eternal hope of fame 
Which sanctifies the poet’s name,— 
I'd break my lyre in high disdain, 
And hold my gift of song as vain 
As those forced flowers which only bloom 
One hot night for a/banquet-room.” 


“The History of the Lyre” is one of 
L. E. L.’s very powerful compositions; like 
Erinna, in her last volume, sweeping along the 
most elevated flight of poetical imagination— 





dwelling on the glories and the sorrows that 
too surely pertain to the children of song, and 
yet vindicating the Lyre from all its worldly 
taints and wrongs. But we must reserve this 
fine subject for a separate Review ; and pro- 
ceed to give our miscellaneous examples of the 
author’s various performances. ‘* The Ances- 
tress” presents us with the first opportunity, and 
exhibits her in a dramatic form. A note in- 
forms us that the hint for this was taken from 
a Review of the German Grillparzer’s poetry, 
in Blackwood’s Magazine; and departing 
widely from that writer, L. E. L. has dis- 
played a tenderness and refinement which we 
can compare to nothing but the Romeo and 
Juliet of our immortal Shakespeare. Mighty 
as is the praise alleged by such a comparison, 
we quote the first scene, and are firmly con- 
vinced that it will bear us out in our opinion. 


** The Ancestress. 


Bertha.—It is in this we différ; I would seek 

To blend my very being into thine— 

I'm even jealous of thy memory : 

I wish our childhood had been ’d together. : 
Jaromir.—Bertha, sweet Bertha! would to Heav’n it 


ad ! 

What would’st thou with a past that knew thee not? 
Bertha.—To make that = my own by confidence, 

By mingled recollections: I would fain 

Our childish sorrows had been wept together ; 

Our childish joys had been indulged together ; 

Our childish hopes had been believed together: 

But as this cannot be, I speak of them— 

The very speaking does associate us— 

I speak of them, that, in those coming years, 

When youthful hours rise up within the mind, 

Like lovely dreams some sudden chance has brought, 

To fill the eyes with yer) tears, 

My image may be with them, as of one 

Who held such sympathy with aught of thine. 
Jaromir.—Sweetest, no more of this: my youth hath 


In harsh and rugged warfare, not the scenes 
Of young knights with white plumes and gallant steeds, 
With lady’s favour on each burnish’d crest, 
Whose tournaments, in honour of fair dames, 
May furnish tales to suit the maiden’s ear. _ 
I’ve had no part in such; I only know 
Of war the terrible reality :— 
The long night-watch beneath the driving snow :— 
The unsoothed pillow, where the strong man lay 
Like a weak child, by weary sickness worn 
Even to weeping :—or the ghastly dead, 
By the more ghastly dying, whose last breath 
Pass’d in a prayer for water—but in vain,— 
O’er them their eager comrades hurry on 
To slaughter others. How thy cheek is blanch’d ! 
I truly said these were no tales for thee. 
Come, take thy lute, and sing just one sweet song 
To fill my sleep with music. 
Bertha. Then good night. 
I have so much to say to my old nurse,— 
This is her annual visit, and she waits 
Within my chamber,—so one only song. 
My lute is tuneless with this damp night-air. 
Like to our own glad spirits, its fine chords 
Are soon relax’d. 
Jaromir. Then sing, love, with the wind, 
The ns wind, and let that be thy lute. 
Bertha.—How wildly round our ancient battlements 
The air-notes murmur! Blent with such a wind 
I heard-the song which shall be ours to-night. 
She hada strange sweet voice the maid who sang,— 
But early death was pale upon her cheek ; 
And she had melancholy thoughts, that gave 
Their sadness to her speech: she sat apart 
From all her young companions, in the shade 
Of an old tree—a gloomy tree, whose boughs 
Hung o’er her as a pall:—’twas omen-like, 
For she died young,—of gradual decay, 
As if the heart consumed itself. None knew 
If she had loved; but always did her song 
Dwell on love's sorrows. 


Sleep, heart of mine,— 





Why should love awake thee? 
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Like yon closed rosebud, 
To thy rest betake thee. 


Do dreams stir thy slumbers, 
Vainest hopes repeating ? 
Sleep, heart of mine, 


e be 
Weareth suc false seeming. 
Sleep, heart of mine ; 
But if on thy shumbers 
Breathe one faint murmur 
Of his charm’d numbers, 


Waken, heart of mine, 
From such dangerous sleeping + 
Love's haunted visions 
Ever end in weeping. 
But now no more of song. I will not lose 
Another legend of my nurse’s store. 
A whole year must have added to her list 
of hastly murders, spiritual visitings : 
At feast, twill make the ancient ones seem new. 
Jaromir.—And you will listen like a frighted child. 
I think I see you;—when the turret clock 
Has toll’d the night hour heavily; the hearth 
Has only flickering embers, which send forth 
Gleams of distorting light; the untrimm’d lamp 
Exaggerates the shadows, till they seem _ 
Flung by no human shape; the hollow voice 
Of that old crone, the only living sound ; 
Her face, on which morta’ 4 writ 
Its closing, with the wan and bony hand, 
Rais’d like a spectre’s—and yourself the while, 
Cold from the midnight chill, and white with fear, 
Your large blue eyes darker and grown 
With terror’s chain’d attention, and your breath 
Suppress’d for very earnestness. Well, love, 
Good night; and if our haunted air be fill’d 
With spirits, may they watch o’er thee like love ! 
er ~ tees night, good night !—the kind Madonna 
ed 


sl 

Her blessings o’er thee ! [Exit Jaromir. 

*Tis his last footfall,—I can catch no more. 

Methinks he pass’d too quickly. Had I left 

This room, I should have counted every step,— 

Have linger’d on the threshold; but he went 

Rapidly, carelessly. Now out on this, 

The very folly of a loving heart! 

O Jaromir! it is a fearful thing 

To love as I love thee; to‘feel the world— 

The bright, the beautiful, joy-giving world— 

A blank without thee. Never more to me 

Can hope, joy, fear, wear different seemings. 

I have no hope that does not dream for thee; 

I have no joy that is not shared by thee; 

I have no fear that does not di for thee, 

All that I once took pleasure in,—my lute 

Is only sweet when it repeats thy name; 

My flowers, I only gather them for thee; 

The book drops listless down, I cannot read, 

Unless it is to thee; my lonely hours 

Are spent in shaping forth our future lives 

After my own romantic fagtasies. 

He is the star round which my thoughts revolve 

Like satellites. My father, can it be 

That thine, the unceasing love of many years, 

Doth not so fill my heart as this strange guest ? 

I loved thee once so wholly,—now methinks 

I love thee for that thou lovest Jaromir. 

—It is the lamp gone out,—that dreams like these 

Should be larkness broken! I am grown 

So su tious in my fears and hopes, 

= if I th t ee ne —. part 
nmy it love.—. » m nurse, 

How she has waited” 


The nature, the pathos, the beauty, of this 
extract, require no comment—for there is not 
a heart that must not feel and confess them. 
In the preface, to which we have adverted, 
there is a playful allusion to the silly cavil 
about a young lady’s writing on Love ; and it 
is hardly worth while to add a grave remark to 
this lively exposition of the folly of identifying 
the poet with what he, or she, has written. 
According to L. E. L. (and most truly), if she 
is individualised in this fashion, she must have 
been not only distraught with Lord knows what 
unfortunate attachments, but literally broken- 
hearted, dead, and buried !—seeing that she 
has been but too apt to lay her heroines 
in the grave. But she might have gone much 
farther ; and, if the rule is to be applied, have 
contended for being shot as a deserter, left for 
dissection in an hospital, and a hundred other 
casualties, such as her graphic pencil has 
so forcibly delineated. The whole argument, 
however, is an absurdity. It is genius which 
makes, on the instant, the oak of an acorn— 


Now 





which, out of a vague fancy, an idle hint, a 
word, a whisper, conjures up those glorious 
fantasies that last for ever — fantasies that 
gather strength as they grow, till even in the 
breast of their creator the mere germ whence 
they sprung is as utterly forgotten as if it had 
never been—-and as untraceable as the knowledge 
of grosser foundations is, to them, so purely 
endowed, the grossest of fictions. In short, 
the idea is so Jaughable, that we would under- 
take, admitting it to be the reverse and a just 
canon, to prove Sir Walter Scott a bandit, a 
thief, a hair-brained enthusiastic lover, a vil- 
lain, and a murderer. He has admirably sung 
in a few memorable lines, that Love is the 
sweetest theme that ever waked a minstrel 
dream ; and wretched is the critic that would 
banish it from the catalogue of any true bard, 
young or old, male or female. ‘To the pure, 
its warmest descriptions are pure—to the gro- 
veller, its least impassioned painting is impure: 
—and so, to end this discussion, we quote a 
soliloquy of Bertha. 


** The sound of festival is in my ear, 
Haunting it with faint music; the red lights 
Shine fitfully reflected in the lake, 

Where I have never seen aught but the moon 

Mirror’d before, or the bright quiet stars. 

A weight is on the air, for ae breeze 

Has, bird-like, folded up its wings for sleep. 

It is like mockery of the silent night 

To choose her hours for merriment; but thus 

We struggle with all natural laws, and make 

Our life a strange disorder. Yet how sweet 

Comes - the distant music !—though ’tis sad. 

A few brief moments, and those notes 

But echoes to the dancer’s joyous steps. 

Why should they rouse in me such mournful thoughts? 

Recalling snatches of familiar songs 

I’ve sung to those sweet airs, all sorrowful. 

I see the youthful warrior with his head 

Pillow’d upon his shield, but not for sleep ; 

The maiden with her face upon her ha 

Bow’d in its last despair. tare the words? 
[Sings a feto words in a jow tone to herself. 


And fitfully the embers raised 
A faint and passing flame ; 

They miss’d her from her father’s hearth, 
But call’d not on her name. 


They knew that she was weepi 
For the loved and for the dead; 
In silence and in solitude 
Must such heavy tears be shed ? 


And can these notes, so long associate 

With love and sorrow, thus be turn’d to mirth, 

And we shall dance to what brought tears before? 
[Leaning from the casement, 

How beautiful it is! though on the air 

There is the stillness of a coming storm, 

And on the sky its darkness. On the west, 

Like a rebellious multitude, the clouds 

Are gather’d in huge masses; but the moon, 

Like a young queen, unconscious, brightens still 

A little clear blue space; though rapidly 

Her comrades, the sweet stars, sink one by one, 

Lost in the —, urs. Yet the lake 

Has not a shadow. ell may the young moon 

Forget her danger, gazing on the face 

Its silver waters mirror :—all beyond 

Is like the grave’s obscurity; more near 

All is most tranquil beauty and — 

The garden flowers are paler than by day, 

And sweeter. What an altar of ‘ume 

Is the musk-rose, beneath my casement twined ! 

Dipping its golden tresses in the lake, 

Leans the laburnum; and beneath its shade 

Sl my two swans, as white, as still as snow. 

—The wind is rising, and a yellow haze, 

Like a volcano’s smoke, makes heaven less dark 

To be more fearful. I can now discern 

Our ancient avenue of cedar-trees,— 

How black they look, and with what heavy strength 

The giant branches move !—the weary air 

Like a deep breath comes from them.—Ah, how dark ! 

It is the first cloud that has touch’d the moon :— 

Her loveliness has conquer’d,—oh, not yet !~ 

One huge cloud, and another. I could deem 

The evil powers did war on high to-night. 

And are there such that o’er humanity 

Hold influence,—the terrible, the wild,— 

Inscrutable as fear,—the ministers 

To our unhol sions? These are th 

Who dazzle with unrighteous wealth, make 

Our sleep temptation; they who fill its dreams 

With passionate strife and guilt, until the mind 

Is grown familiar with the sight of blood. 

I do believe in them :—by those strange crimes 

Man’s natural heart would shrink from,—by the fear 

That comes with midnight,—by that awful face, 





Which, though they say it was a fan’ 
I know I saw,—I do believe in then” 

“ The Ancestress”’ is succeeded by six “ Poe. 
tical Portraits ;”” meaning, we presume, ideal por. 
traits, drawn with a poetical fancy. No matter 
—they are at once brilliant and natural; and 
indeed, if vigour and originality are consistent 
parts of poetry, poetical to the farthest limit 
of the term. In the subjoined two there igs 
enough to make a poet’s reputation and popu. 

arity. 
«* O no, sweet lady, not to thee 

That set and chilling tone, 

By which the feelings on themselves 
So utterly are thrown: 

For mine has sprung upon my lips, 
Impatient to express 

The haunting charm of thy sweet voice 
And gentlest loveliness. 

A very fairy queen thou art, 

Whose only spells are on the heart, 

The garden it has many a flower, 
But only one for thee— 

The early of Grecian song, 

F The } t et 
‘or it dot speak 0} ove, 
The delicate, the hoe a % 

If its pearl buds are fair like thee, 
They seem as fragile too; 

Likeness, not omens ; for love’s power 

Will watch his own most precious flower, 

Thou art not of that wilder race 

pon the mountain side, 

Able alike the summer sun 

2 —_ winter on to a » 
ut thou art t growt 
Which asks some vin eye 

To keep it in sweet gu: hip, 
Or it must droop and die; 

Requiring equal love and care, 

Even more delicate than fair. 
I cannot paint to thee the charm 
Which thou hast wrought on me; 
Thy laugh, so like the wild bird’s song 
In the first bloom-touch’d tree, 

You spoke of lovely Italy, 
And of its thousand fio’ 3 

Your lips had caught the music breath 
Amid its summer bow’rs. 

And can it bea fornr like thine 

Has braved the stormy Appennine? 

Pm standing now with one white rose 
Where silver waters glide : 

T’ve flung that white rose on the stream,— 
How light it breasts the tide! 

The clear waves seem as if lo 
So beautiful a thing ; 

And fondly to the scented leaves 
The laughing sunbeams cling. 

A summer voyage—fairy freight;— 

And such, sweet lady, be thy fate !” 


«* His hand is on the snowy sail, 
His step is on the prow, 
And back the cold night-winds have flung 
The dark curls from his brow; 


But all too mix’d with earthly stain, 
he nameless 


T shadowy care, " 
Which tells, though Heaven gave it birth, 

Its home has not been there; 

And here the earth and heaven seem bient 

In one discordant element. 

It wears our nature’s nobler part; 

That spirit which doth spurn 

he weary of our world, 

And shew what man can earn; 
Where, led by honourable pride, 
Hero and sage are deified ;— 

Those high imaginings which make 

The - when they ; 
Fine-wrought aspirings, lofty aims, 

Which have in youth such scope; 

Like tides which, haunted by the moon, 
Rise but, alas! to fall too soon. 
Vain are these dreams, and vain these hopes; 
PR po r 4 these give birth dees 
‘0 eac! uu , generous » 
‘That sanctibes pur earth, 
He who hath t aim in view, 
Must dream at first what he will do. 
Upon that youthful brow are traced 
a impulses like these; 
But all too purposeless, like gales 
That wander o’er the seas; 
Not winds that bear the vessel on, 
Fixed to one point, and only one. 
And meaner workings have deform’d 
His natural noble mind ; 
wretched aims which waste the ore 
For happier use ‘d. 
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The worthlessness of common praise, 
as of - mind, 
its tem) secretly 
at Aa fast is pons ne nowy 
Alas! the praise given to the ear 
Ne’er was nor e’er can be sincere— 


And does but waste away the mind 
On which it preys:—in vain 

Would they in whom its poison lurks 
A worthier state attain. 

Indifference proud—immortal aim, 

Had aye the demigods of fame. 

The dew of night falls cold around, 
Yet can it not allay 

The fever burning on thy cheek, 
That eats thy life away ; 

For thou dost know thy birthright sold 

For even less than his of old. 


Thou know’st what thou hast power to be, 
Thou know’st too what thou art; 
And heavily does discontent 
Sit pining at thy heart; 
And thou dost mask thy grief the while 
With scornful sneer, and bitter smile. 


But yet thou art too indolent 
From such weak bonds to free 

Thy better self, and urge thy strength 

‘o be what thou might’st be; 

Thou dost nt the past, and blame, 

And yet thy future is the same. 

Ay, leave thy rudder to the wave, 
Thy sail upon the wind, 

Leave them to chance, and they will be 
Fit likeness of thy mind ; 

Unguided sail, unmaster’d prow, 

Are only emblems :—what art thou ?” 

The Miscellaneous Poems are of many a kind 
and many a verse ;—the effusions of the hour, 
and partaking, we hardly like to say so, of the 
apparent moods of their author,—accomplished 
by an innate or heaven-born principle, which 
has not always that glorious direction of which 
it is susceptible; but is occasionally marred by 
aftivolity that it spurns and mourns in its nobler 
hours.. We areno friends to the nourishing 
of sickly aspirations, by solitudes and moon- 
lights, and all the accessories of mediocrity ; 
but we firmly hold, that even a Byron has 
been in a high degree made by circumstances, 
and that the same mind thrown upon the 
gauze-trammels of fashionable life, and the 
miserable charms of gay society, would have 
been, at best, the passport of a (perhaps rather 
Superior) coxcomb and reveller. In “ the 
world” it would be affectation to differ far 
ftom the herd; but there is so reproachful a 
sentiment of self-condemnation running through 
this volume, that we cannot help wishing it 
were’ a mere imagining, and not a censure 
(almost justified by the inequalities of some of 
these, in truth, immortality-giving poems) for 
yielding to paltry things a mind capable of the 
most undivided and glorious effort. 

We have, however, been tempted by the 
exttaordinary character of this volume into 
fore than our allotted medium of observation ; 
and we hasten to redeem our own prosing by 

verse of one on whom future critics will 
expend a thousand times our extent of investi- 
gation, if they only quote those proudly dis- 
tinetive proofs of genius, which a line, an epi- 
thet, or a word, convey. We will not garble 
a piece called “a Night in May:” we could 
point out a flaw dr two; but, altogether, it is 
# charming poem. 
“ Light ae through the rooms the gay music is 
the a and the lovely are gather’d to-night ; 
And the soft cloudless lamps, with theitlastre, are making 
A midnight hour only morning less bright. 
There are vases,—the flowers within them are breathing 
Sighs almost as sweet as the lips that are near ; 
feet are white arms are wreathing,— 
! thowsutely art herer - ’ 





I on the scene; ’twas the dream of a minute; 
we apm a ye rape ep Sa eh 
*T was the 7: bright inside; on glanc’ 
What but the dregs and the darkness were 
—False wave of the desert, thou art less iling 
Than false beauty over the lighted hall shed : 
What but the smiles that have practised their smiling, 
Or honey words measured, and reckon’d as said? 
Oh, heart of mine! turn from the revellers before thee ; 
What part hast thou in them, or have they in thee? 
What was the feeling that too soon came o’er thee ?-—~ 
Weariness ever that feeling must be. 
Praise—flattery—opiates the meanest, yet sweetest, 
Are ye the fame that my spirit hath eamrd ? 
Lute, when in such scenes, if homage thou meetest, 
Say, if like glory such vanity seem’d? 
© for some island far off in the ocean, 
Where never a footstep has press’d but mine own ; 
With one hope, one feeling, one utter dev 
To my gift of song, once more, the lovely, the lone! 
My heart is too much in the things which profane it; 
The cold, and the worldly, why am I like them? 
Vanity ! with my lute chords I must chain it, 
Nor thus let it sully the minstrel’s best gem. 
It rises before me, that island, where blooming, 
The flowers in their th ds are ¢ des for me; 
And where if one perish, so sweet its entombing, 
The welcome it seems of fresh leaves to the tree. 
Y’ll wander among them when morning is weep’ 
Her earliest tears, if such pearls ake tears ; 
When the birds and the roses seguir are sleeping, 
Till the mist of the daybreak, like hope fulfill’d, clears. 
Grove of dark cypress, when noontide is flinging 
Its radiance of light, thou shalt then be my shrine; 
Pll listen the song which the wild dove is singing, 
And catch from its sweetness a lesson for mine. 
And when the red sunset at even is dying, 
I'll watch the last blush as it fades on the wave; 
While the wind, through the shells in its low music sigh- 


— it, 





ing 
Will seem like the anthem pealed over its grave. 
And when the bright stars which I i are beaming, 
And writing in beauty and fate on the sky, 
Then, mine own lute, be the hour for th ming, 
And the night-flowers will open and echo thy sigh. 
Alas! but my dream has like sleep’s visions vanish’d— 
The hall and the crowd are before me = : 
Sternly my sweet thoughts like fairies are ish’d ; 
Nay, > faith which believed in them now seems but 
vi * 
I left the gay circle: —if I found it om. 
Were all others there, then, the thoughtless and glad ? 
Methinks that fair cheek in its paleness look’d weary, 
Methittks that dark eye in its drooping was sad. 
—I went to my chamber,—I sought to be lonely,— 
I leant by the casement to catch the sweet air, 
The thick tears fell blinding; and am I then only 
Sad, weary, although without actual care? 
The heart hath its mystery, and who may reveal it; 
Or who ever read in the depths of their own ?— 
How much we never may speak of, yet feel it, 
But, even in feeling it, know it unknown ! 
Sky of wild beauty, in those distant ages 
Of which time hath left scarce a wreck or a name, 
Say, were thy secrets laid bare to the sages, 
0 held that the stars were life’s annals of flame? 
Spirit, that ruleth man’s life to its ending, 
Chance, Fortune, Fate, answer my summoning now; 
The storm o’er the face of the night is descending,— 
Fair moon, the dark clouds hide thy silvery brow. 
Let these bring thy answer, and tell me if sadness 
For ever man’s penance and portion must be ; 
Doth the morning come forth from a birthplace of glad- 


ness 
Is there peace, is there rest, in thine empire or thee ? 
Spirit of fate, from yon troubled west ye} 
As its meteor-piled rack were thy home and thy shrine, 
Grief is our knowledge, ’twill teach me thy meaning, 
Although thou but speak’st it in silence and sign. 
I mark’d a soft arch sweep its way over heaven ; 
It spann’d as it ruled the fierce storm which it bound ; 
The moonshine, the shower, to its influence seem’d given, 
And the black clouds grew bright in the beautiful 
round. 
I look’d out again, but few hues were remainin, 
On the side nearest earth; while I gazed, 


ts 

Asa steed for a time with his curb proudly straining, 

Then freed in its strength, came the tempest at last. 
And this was the sign of thy answer, dark spirit ! 

Alas! and such ever our pathway appears ; 
Tempest and change still our earth must inherit,— 

Its glory a shade, and its loveliness tears.” 

The ‘* Nameless Grave,” and some sportive 

‘“ Fairy” lines addressed to Mr. Crofton Croker, 
are favourites with us, among the eoncluding 
poems; but we think the “ Dying Child” is 
deserving of selection, on account of its con- 
trast. ’ . . 


g 
they were 


« Her cheek is flush’d with fever red ; 
Her little hand burns in my own; 
Alas! and does pain rack her sleep? 
Speak ! for I cannot bear that moan. 
‘ion Peithin the languid 
in wit ose 3 
i) » though in the hea’ “Tash 
tay never from their beauty rise. 
—Aid, hope for me ?—now hold thy peace, 
Life, length of life, to that poor child 
s ie, to c — 
It is not life for which I pray. 
Why should she live for pain, for toil, 
For wasted frame, en heart ; 
Till life has only left, in death, 
With its base fear of death to part! 
How could I bear to see her youth 
Bow’d to the dust by abject toil, 
Till m urge the soul to guilt, 
From which its nature would recoil? 
The bitterness of poverty, 
The shame that adds the worst to wo,— 
I think upon the life ’'ve known, 
Upon the life that I shall know. 
h yon street,—a hundred lamps 
Are lighting up the revels there,— 
ou can hear the distant laugh 
Blending with music on the air, 
The rich dwell there, who know not want ; 
Who loathe that wretchedness whose name 
1s there an unfamiliar sound :— 
Why is not my estate the same ? 


I may have sinn’d, and punishment 
For that most ignorant sin incur; 
But be the curse upon my head,— 
Oh, let it not descend to her! 
Sleep, dear one! ’tis a weary world; 
Sleep the sweet slumber of the grave ! 
Vex me no more with thy vain words ; 
What worth is that you seek to save ? 
Tears—tears—I shame that I should weep; 
TI thought my heart had nerved my eye :— 
I should be thankful, and I will,— 
There, there, my child, lie down and die!” 


We spoke of the philosophical (say meta- 
physical) properties of some of these produc. 
tions; and though we would rather have feel- 
ing, nature, and the simple affections, we can- 
not refuse our eulogy to the following :— 


** Out on our being’s falsehood !—studied, cold, 
Are we not like that actor of old time, 
Who wore his mask so long, his features took 
Its likeness ?—thus we feign we do not feel, 
Until our feelings are forgotten things, 
Their nature warp’d in one base selfishness; 
And generous impulses, and lofty thoughts, 
Are counted folly, or are not believed : 
And he who doubts or mocks at excellence 
ape os that refines our nature, and subdues), 
8 rivetted to earth by sevenfold chains. 
O, never had the poet’s lute a hope, 
An aim so glorious as its present one, 
In this our social state, where petty cares 
And mercenary interests only look 
Upon the littleness of to-day, and shrink 
From the bold future, and the stately past,— 
Where the smooth surface of — 
Is polish’d by deceit, and the warm heart. 
With all its kind affections’ early flow, 
Flung back upon itself, forgets to beat, 
At least for others ;—tis the s gift 
To melt these frozen waters into tears,| 
By sympathy with sorrows not our own, 
| wakening memory with those mournful notes, 
hose music is the thoughts of. early years, 
When truth was on the lip, and feelings wore 
The ouatnete nas > a of the! com, 
Young poet, if thy dreams have not such hope 
To on Fy refine, exalt, subdue, 
To touch the selfish, and to shame the vain 
Out of themselves, by gentle mournfulness, 
Or chords that rouse some aim of enterprise, 
Lofty and pure, and meant for general Hy 
If thou hast not some power that may direct 
The mind from the mean round of daily life, 
Waking affections that might else have slept, 
Or high resolves, the petrified before, 
Or rousing in that mind a finer sense 
Of inward and external loveliness, 
Making imagination serve as guide 
To all of heaven that yet remains on earth,— 
Thine is a useless lute: break it, and die.” 


And here we must conclude. If we have 
spoken in the warmest e of panegyrie, 
we are sure we have justified that language by 
the beautiful and magnificent poetry which we 
have quoted ;—poetry which, indeed, we can 
jonly sum up in that word already used to ex« 





press all that is lovely and exalting—-GEnivus, 
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Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han, or the 
Central and Western Rajpoot States of India. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Tod, late Political 
Agent to the Western Rajpoot States. Vol. I. 
royal 4to. London, 1829. Smith and El- 
der; and Calkin and Budd. 


Ir is rarely that an historian possesses so many 
concurrent advantages as Colonel Tod com- 
manded for the accumulation of authentic ma- 
terials. Clothed with an official character, 
familiar with the language of the Rajpoots, 
and addicted by taste as well as habit to the 
cultivation of their literature, his popularity, 
arising from benefits conferred upon the princi- 
pal state (Mewar), at a period when misrule 
and Mahratta oppression had disorganised its 
society, afforded a free scope to inquiries 
which, under less favourable circumstances, 
might have excited insurmountable jealousy. 

Rajpootana, or the country of the Rajpoots, 
is a part of India almost untrodden by the 
geographer and the historian. The events of 
the great Mahratta war of 1818, which opened 
Central India to the British arms, brought us 
into contact with this singular people. Sir 
John Malcolm gave to Europe the first distinct 
details respecting the Rajpoot states: but Sir 
Jobn touched only the confines of Rajast’han ; 
and for many of his facts he was indebted to 
the author of this work. From his first ap- 
pointment as political agent (an office analogous 
to that of chargé d’affaires in Europe), Colonel 
Tod devoted himself, with an ardour and ap- 

lication which seem to have prejudiced his 
health, to the examination of documents of all 
kinds, in the public archives and in private 
hands, and to the collection of every fact which 
could elucidate the history and institutions of 
the Rajpoots. The result is, a substantial proof 
that, with due diligence, the imputation of 
barrenness which rests upon the historic muse 
of India may be effectually removed. 

The volume before us consists of several dis- 
tinct portions. An essay on the geography of 
the country is accompanied by a magnificent 
original map, from the author’s own surveys. 
** It is a duty owing to himself to state,”’ says 
Col. Tod, ** that every map of India, without 
exception, printed since 1815, has its founda- 
tion, in regard to Central and Western India, 
in the labours of the author.” The succeeding 
portion is a history of the Rajpoot tribes; 
which is followed by a dissertation on a feudal 
system in Rajast’han. Then follows the his- 
tory of Mewar, with a detailed account of its 
religious establishments, festivals, and customs. 
A narrative of the author’s journey into that 
country closes the volume. Appendices, con- 
taining original documents, fac-similes, and, 
above all, some exquisite plates, illustrate the 
different subjects treated of by the author. 

Works relating to Indian topics, generally 
speaking, are not popular in England; they 
— demand a certain degree of previous 
knowledge, which the mere reader for passing 
the time has had no opportunity or inducement 
to acquire. But this aversion ought not to ex- 
tend, and perhaps does not extend, to works of 
an historical character, which necessarily pre- 
sume the reader’s ignorance, and contain the 
very elements of knowledge, in that particular 
branch of study. The history of a new country, 
wherever situated, must be a source of pleasure 
to all classes ; and there is no apparent reason 
why a history of Rajpootana should not be as 
interesting to an English reader as a history of 
America. We therefore do not participate in 
the apprehensions which Col. ‘Tod indulges, in 
his introduction, from the “ apathy which 


dooms to neglect almost every effort to en- 
lighten this country on the subject of India.” 

The essay on the Rajpoot tribes, and the 
dissertation on a feudal system in Rajast’han, 
are of an antiquarian compiexion: they are 
curious, no doubt, as well as instructive, to 
persons thoroughly conversant with Hindoo 
literature; but do not possess so much interest 
to an English reader. The latter, which is an 
attempt—we may venture to call it a successful 
attempt—to identify some of the martial cus- 
toms and institutions of the Rajpoots with 
those of the feudal tribes of Europe, is, how- 
ever, well worthy of perusal. There are abund- 
ant reasons for suspecting that the Scandina- 
vian and other northern races, by whom Eu- 
rope was overrun in the dark ages, derived 
their origin from the East. Traces of affinity 
appear between their religion and military go- 
vernment, and those of eastern people—two 
very important branches of the social system. 
The details of the analogy, in respect to the 
latter branch, were never demonstrated with so 
much minuteness and precision as in Col. Tod’s 
dissertation. 

The annals of Mewar, the ‘chief of the Raj- 
poot states, commence, like those of all ancient 
nations, in fable. The Rajpoots, by virtue of 
their designation, consider themselves ‘‘ sons 
of kings”? (Rajapootras); and the pedigree of 
their princes they trace to the sun or moon ;— 
nay, on failure of that source, they are content 
to claim a descent from a dyte, or demon. 
These puerilities, Col. Tod, however, considers 
to be of modern fabrication. He makes the 
point of outset the emigration of Keneksen, 
the founder of Mewar, from the most northern 
of the provinces of India to the peninsula of 
Saurashtra. This took place A.D. 145. By 
the aid of manuscripts, ancient inscriptions, 
and synchronisms, Col. Tod conducts us, with 
great skill, through the ‘* dark 8.” of these 
annals, down to the birthéf the hero Bappa 
Rawul (A.D. 728), since whom fifty-nine 
princes, lineally descended from him, have sat 
on the gadi or throne of Mewar. 

To lay before the reader any thing approxi- 
mating to a compendium of the events of these 
1100 years would be utterly inconsistent with 
the space we can devote to the notice of a sin. 
gle work. Wars without, and intrigues with- 
in, form the sum of them. The narrative is 
agreeably diversified with biographical sketches, 
and incidents which illustrate the Hindu cha- 
racter, and that of the Rajpoots in particular. 

The reign of Lakumsi, who succeeded A.D. 
1375, was **a memorable era in the annals, 
when Cheetore (the capital), the repository of 
all that was precious yet untouched of the arts 
of India, was stormed, sacked, and treated 
with remorseless barbarity, by the Pat’han 
Emperor, Alla-o-din.” The incentive to the 
attack was rather romantic. He was inflamed 
with the extraordinary beauty of the Princess 
Pudmani, wife of Lakumsi’s uncle, Bheemsi. 
The person of the latter, who was protector 
during the Rana’s* minority, was secured, and 
made dependant upon Pudmani’s surrender. 
The valiant Rajpoots opposed craft to craft. 
They pretended to consent; and the supposed 
princess proceeded from Cheetore to the camp 
of Alla, accompanied by her attendants in seven 
hundred covered litters, in each of which was 
a brave Rajpoot. On a sudden they issued 
from the litters; but Alla was too well guard- 
ed. They released Bheemsi, who reached Chee- 
tore in safety ; but the devoted band perished 








* The princes of Mewar were entitled formerly Ravw- 
ule; their present title is Rana, . 
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to a man, in covering his retreat. Subse. 
quently, however, the Pat’han prince obtained 
possession of the city; but not till the major 
part of its brave defenders had died before its 
walls, and the women had sacrificed themselves 
by an awful ceremony, the terrible rite called 
johur, in which preservation from pollution or 
captivity is sought in the flames. ‘ The fune. 
ral pyre was lighted within the ‘ great subter. 
ranean retreat,’ and the defenders of Cheetore 
beheld, in procession, the queens, their own 
wives and daughters, to the number of several 
thousands. The fair Pudmani closed the throng, 
which was augmented by whatever of femal, 
beauty or youth could be tainted by Tartar lust, 
They were conveyed to the cavern, and the 
opening closed upon them, leaving them to 
find security from dishonour in the devouring 
element.’ 

In about half a century, Mewar not only 
recovered its former state, but was exalted, b 
Prince Hamir, to a high degree of splendour, 
He retaliated the wrongs of his ancestors upon 
the Mahommedan princes of India, some of 
whom he made captives; and before he died, 
was almost the sole Hindu prince, of consider. 
able power, in India. For two centuries after 
his death, Mewar continued prosperous, in 
spite of the inroads of the Mussulmans. Suc. 
ceeding years brought weaker princes to the 
direction of affairs; and Cheetore underwent 
another and a third sack, or saka, as the people 
term it; in which thousands of Seesodias (the 
name of the Mewar race), male and female, 
perished by self-destruction in the field of bat. 
tle, or in the dreadful johur. 

Pertaép, the idol of the Seesodia Rajpoots, 
the hero of Mewar, succeeded his father Oody 
Seng towards the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, when the affairs of the state were 
almost desperate, and when it had to sustain a 
contest with the.great Akban. : The history of 
this prince is quite romantic: he was ofttimes 
driven into the mountains with his family, and 
when perishing with hunger had to dispute 
with the wild animals his casual supply of food, 
Still, with heroic fortitude, he withstood, not 
the force merely, but the solicitations and the 
wiles, of the Mogul emperor. The closing 
scene of his life deserves to be recorded. 

‘“* A premature decay assailed the pride of 
Rajast’han ; a mind diseased preyed on an ex- 
hausted frame, and prostrated him in the very 
summer of his days. The last moments of 
Pertép were an appropriate commentary on his 
life, which he terminated, like the Carthagi- 
nian, swearing his successor to eternal conflict 
against the foes of his country’s independence. 
But the Rajpoot prince had not the same joyful 
assurance that inspired the Numidian Hamil- 
car; for his end was clouded with the presenti- 
ment that his son Umra would abandon his 
fame for inglorious repose. A powerful sym- 
pathy is excited by the picture which is drawn 
of this final scene. The dying hero is repre« 
sented in a lowly dwelling; his chiefs, the 
faithful companions of many a glorious day, 
awaiting round his pallet the dissolution of 
their prince, when a groan of mental anguish 
made Saloombra inquire what afflicted his soul 
that it would not depart in peace? He ral. 
lied: * It lingered,’ he said, ‘ for some conso- 
latory pledge that his country should not be 
abandoned to the Toork ;’ and, with the death- 
pang upon him, he related an incident which 
had guided his estimate of his son’s disposition, 
and now tortured him with the reflection, that 
for personal ease he would forego the remem- 
brance of his own and his country’s wrongs. 





On the banks of the Peshola, Pertép and bis 
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chiefs had constructed a few huts* (the site of 
the fature palace of Oodipoor), to protect them 
during the inclemency of the rains in the day 
of their distress. Prince Umra, forgetting the 
lowliness of the dwelling, a projecting bamboo 
of the roof caught the folds of his turban and 
dragged it off as he retired. A hasty emotion, 
which disclosed a varied feeling, was observed 
with pain by Pertép, who thence adopted the 
opinion that his son would never withstand the 
hardships necessary to be endured in such a 
cause. * These sheds,’ said the dying prince, 
‘will give way to sumptuous dwellings—thus 
generating the love of ease; and luxury, with 
its concomitants, will ensue, to which the inde- 
pendence of Mewar, which we have bled to 
maintain, will be sacrificed: and you, my 
chiefs, will follow the pernicious example.’ 
They pledged themselves, and became guaran- 
tees for the prince—by the throne of Bappa 
Rawul—that they would not permit mansions 
to be raised till Mewar had recovered her inde- 
pendence. The soul of Pertép was satisfied, 
and with joy he expired.” 

We hasten, however, over the succeeding 
portion of the history, which exhibits many 
remarkable circumstances and striking traits of 
the peculiar character of this people, to the 
period when the firm and decisive policy of 
Lord Hastings expelled the Mahrattas from 
their hold in this part of India, and led to 
alliances with the Rajpoot states and the Bri- 
tish government.. Col. Tod is by no means 
favourable to this system ; he advocates a dif- 
ferent kind of connexion between the Rajpoots 
and ourselves: the existing system by which 
the several states, to a certain extent, renounce 
their independence for the sake of British pro- 
tection, in his opinion, formed from an exact 
study of the Rajpoot character, is injurious to 
the interests of both parties, -A restoration of 
these states to independence, whilst it would 
present no chance of a combination against 
England, owing to their discordant feelings 
and prejudices, would enlist their affections 
and gratitude—the point of honour amongst 
them—in favour of the paramount power, and 
establish a really efficient political barrier 
against any invasion in that quarter, whether 
from Asiatics or Europeans. We subjoin a 
brief picture of Mewar at the period when the 
Mahrattas had sway in this quarter. 

“ In the spring of 1806, when the embassy 
entered the once fertile Mewar, from whose 
native wealth the monuments which the pencil 
will portray were erected, nothing but ruin 
met the eye—deserted towns, roofless houses, 
and uncultivated fields. Wherever the Mah- 
Tatta encamped, annihilation was ensured; it 
was a habit ; and twenty-four hours sufficed to 
give to the most flourishing spot the aspect of 
a desert. The march of destruction was always 
to be traced for days afterwards by burning 
villages and destroyed cultivation. Mewar was 
rapidly approaching dissolution, and every sign 
of civilisation fast disappearing: : fields laid 
waste, cities in ruin, inhabitants exiled, chief- 
tains demoralised, the prince and his family 
destitute of common comforts.” 

This is one side of the picture: the other is 
of a different character. Notwithstanding the 
innumerable obstacles encountered by the Bri- 
tish agent, arising from the encroachments of 
subordinate chiefs, and the evils of a long-dis- 
ordered state, between 1818 and 1822 the 
population had almost trebled. The number 
of ploughs had more than trebled; cultivation 
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cent lake is now adorned with marble 
was the wealth of Mewar even in her de- 





had quadrupled. No fewer than one thousand 
towns and villages were united to form the 
fiscal demesne of the Rana, whereby his reve- 
nue, which in 1818 was 40,000 rupees, in 1821 
was upwards of 1,000,000 rupees; the com- 
mercial duties having increased from a nominal 
sum in 1818, to 217,000 rupees in 1822. The 
progress of prosperity is most decisively shewn 
in the following statement of the number of 
houses, in 1818 and 1822, in the principal 


towns :— 
In 1818. In 1822. 

Oodepoor (the modern capital)---- 3,500 10,000 
Bhilwara 


++ notone 2,700 
- 200 
80 
60 


1,200 
400 
350 


3,840 14,650 

To this may be added, that, under the im- 
proved police, insurance, which was formerly 
eight per cent in a space of twenty-five miles, 
was reduced to one-fourth of a rupee per cent, 
or nearly nominal, from one frontier to the 
other. These are benefits conferred by British 
administration, which are sufficiently apparent 
and substantial. 

Amongst the customs of the Rajpoots, Col. 
Tod touches upon the Sati rite. ‘‘ To arrive 
at the origin of this rite,” he says, ‘‘ we must 
trace it to the recesses of mythology, where we 
shall discover the precedent in the example of 
Sati, who to avenge an insult to Iswara, in her 
own father’s omission to ask her lord to an 
entertainment, consumed herself in the pre- 
sence of the assembled gods. With this act of 
fealty (sati) the name of Dacsha’s daughter 
has been identified ; ‘and her regeneration and 
re-union to her husband as the mountain 
nymph Mera, or Parvati, furnish the incentive 
to similar acts. The chief characteristic of 
sati-ism is its expiatery quality; for by this 
act of faith the ‘sati not only makes atonement 
for the sins of her husband, and secures the 
remission of her own, but has the joyful as- 
surance of re-union to the object whose bea- 
titude she procures. Nothing short of the 
abrogation of the doctrines which pronounce 
such sacrifices exculpatory, can be effectual in 
preventing them; but this would be to over- 
turn the fundamental article of their creed, 
and the return of metempsychosis.” 

The personal narrative of the author’s jour- 
ney into Mewar presents us with a living pic- 
ture of Rajpoot manners and character, as 
well as with anecdotes of ancient times, de- 
duced from tradition or from the bards. We 
close our Review with an extract from this 
portion of the work, where the author describes 
the martial manners of the Mairs, or Meeras, 
and gives a passage from the celebrated bard 
Chund, the Homer of the Rajpoots, which ex- 
hibits a striking analogy with the style of 
Ossian. 

“ Unail espoused the daughter of a Mena 
chieftain, by whom he had Che¢ta, whose de- 
scendants enjoy almost a monopoly of power in 
Mairwarra. The sons of Chéeta, who occu- 
pied the northern frontier near Ajmer, became 
Mahomedans about fifteen generations ago, 
when Doodoh, the sixteenth from the founder 
of the race, was created dawad khan by the 
hakim of Ajmer; and as Athoon was his re- 
sidence, ‘the khan of Athoon’ signified the 
chief of the Mairates. Chang, Jhak, and 
Rajosi, are the principal towns adjoining 
Athoon. Anoop also took a Mena wife, by 
whom he had Burrar, whose descendants have 
continued true to their original tenets. Their 
chief places are Burrar, Bairawara, Mundilla, 
&c. Though the progeny of these Menas may 
have been improved by the infusion of Rajpoot 


te 
blood, they were always notorious for their 
lawless habits, and for the importance attached 
to them, so far back as the period of Beesildeo, 
the celebrated prince of Ajmer, whom the 
bard Chund states to have reduced them to 
submission, making them ‘ carry water in the 
streets of Ajmer.’ Like all mountaineers, 
they of course broke out whenever the hands 
of power were feeble. In the battle between 
the Chohans of Ajmer and the Purihars of 
Mundore, a body of four thousand Mair bow. 
men served Nahur Rao, and defended the pass 
of the Aravulli against Pirthiraj in this his 
first essay in arms. Chund thus describes 
them :—* Where hill joins hill, the Mair and 
Mena thronged: the Mundore chief com. 
manded that the pass should be defended: four 
thousand heard and obeyed, each in form as 
the angel of death__men who never move 
without the omen, whose arrow ‘never flies in 
vain—with frames like Indra’s bolt, faithful to 
their word —preservers of the land. and’ the 
honour of Mundore, whose fortresses have to 
this day remained unconquered—who bring 
the spoils of the plains to their dwellings. Of 
these, in the dark recesses of the mountains, 
four thousand lay concealed: their crescent. 
formed arrows beside them. Like the en- 
venomed serpent, they wait in silence the ad. 
vance of the foe. ‘Tidings reached the Chohan 
that the manly Mene, with bow in hand, stood 
in the mountain’s gorge. Who would be bold 
enough to force it? His rage was. like the 
hungry lion’s when he views his prey; he 
called the brave Kana, and bade him observe 
those wretches, as he commanded him to clear 
the pass. Bowing, he departed, firm as the 
rock on which he trod. He advanced; but the 
mountaineer (Mair) was immovable as Soomair. 
Their arrows, carrying death, fly like Indra’s 
bolts—they obscure the sun. Warriors fell 
from their steeds, resounding in their armour 
as a tree torn up by the blast. Kana quits 
the steed—hand to hand he encounters the 
foe—the feathery shafts, as they strike fire, 
appear like birds escaping from the flames. 
The lance flies through the breast, appearing 
at the back, like a fish escaping through the 
j meshes of a net—the evil spirits dance in the 
|mire of blood—the hero of the mountain en. 
countered Kana, and his blow made him reel ; 
| but, like lightning, it was returned, and the 
mountaineer fell: the crash was as the shaking 
of Soomair. At this moment Nahur arrived, 
roaring like a tiger for his prey: he called 
aloud to revenge their chief his brother, and 
fresh vigour was infused into their souls. On 
the fall of the mountain chief the Chohan com. 
manded the hymn of triumph to be sounded : 
it startled the mountaineer, but only to nerve 
his soul afresh. In person the Chohan sought 
his foe: the son of Somesa is a bridegroom. 
His streaming standards flutter like the first 
falls of rain in Asar; and as he steps on the 
bounds which separate Mundore from Ajmer, 
victory! victory! is proclaimed. Still the 
battle rages: elephants roar, horses neigh,— 
terror stalks every where. The aids of Girnar 
and of Sinde now appeared for Mundore, bear~ 
ing banners of every colour, varied as the 
flowers of the spring. Both arrays were clad 
in mail: their eyes and their finger-nails alone 
were ex |—each invoked his tutelary pro- 
tector as he wielded the dodharra—Pirthiraj 
was refulgent as Indra—the Purihar’s bright. 
ness was as the morning star—each was clad 
in armour of proof:—immovable as gods in 
mortal form, the sword of the Chohan de. 
scended on the steed of the Purihar; but as 
he fell, Nahur sprung erect, and they again 














darted on each other, their warriors forming a 
fortress round the of their lords. Then 
advanced the standards of the Pramar like 
a black rolling cloud: while the lightnings 
flashed from his sword, Mohuna, the brother 
of Mundore, received him. They first ex- 
amined each other: then joining in the strife, 
the helm of the Pramar was cleft in twain : 
now advanced Chaond, the Dahami: he grasped 
his iron lance—it pierced the ss _ — 
head appeared like a serpent ing u, 
the pm in his back: the flame (sate) united 
with the fire from which it sprung, while the 
body fell on its parent earth. By his devo- 
tion the sins of his life were forgiven. Nobly 
did the tiger (Nahur) of Mundore meet the 
lion of the world. He called aloud,—‘ Hold 
your ground, as did Bul Raja of old!’ Again 
the battle rages—Doorga gluts herself with 
blood—the air resounds with the clash of arms 
and the rattling of banners—the Aswar rains 
on the foe—Khetrpal sports in the field of 
blood—Mahadeva fills his necklace—the eagle 
gluts itself on the slain—the mien of the war- 
riors expands as does the lotos at the sunbeam 
—the war-song resounds: with a branch of 
the toolsi on the helm, adorned in the saffron 
robe, the warriors on either side salute each 
other.” 

Our Review affords but an imperfect notion 
of the contents of this interesting and splendid 
work. The decorations, by E. Finden, are 
beautiful. Amongst the engravings, the view 
of the Palace of Oodipoor—the Palace of Rana 
Bheem and Pudmani—an interior view in Chee- 
tore, Rajmah] — Island and Palace of Jugmun- 
dur, in particular, are exquisite :—some of them 
perfect Mahometan paradises. They exhibit 
not only the scenery but the arts of India in a 
very advantageous point of view; and they 
will, it is to be hoped, recommend the work to 
that share of public patronage which it claims 
upon higher grounds — namely, its intrinsic 
excellence, as one of the most curious publica- 
tions regarding India which has ever ap- 


peared in England. 


The Son and the Ward, or Selfishness Cor- 
rected: a Tale for Youth. By Marianne 
Parrott. 12mo. pp. 192. London, 1829. 
Longman and Co. 

Tuts is a very charming little volume, with 
a story as interesting as it is gracefully told. 
Selfishness is a weed of such wide and evil 
growth in the present age, that it cannot be 
too carefully eradicated ; or feelings of kindlier 
and better growth too sedulously implanted in 
its stead. A little story of this kind is not 
very well adapted for quotation; but the fol- 
lowing anecdote is too curious to be omitted. 

‘* It was customary for those in our vicinity 
who had cattle to send to the London markets, 
to drive them to a certain spot, a few miles on 
the road, where the salesman who was to dis- 
pose of them received them from their owners, 
and took charge of them for the rest of the 
journey. On one of these occasions I rode to 
the spot, accompanied by a favourite dog, 
whose claims to my regard, however, rested 
rather on his fidelity than on his beauty. By 
some chance he got separated from me; and, 
meeting with the salesman whom he was ac- 
customed, in his occasional visits to my family, 
to see, he followed him towards London. On 
their arrival at the Angel at Islington, where 
my friend generally stopped, he had the dog 
tied up with his horse, to be left till he re- 
turned from London the following day. When 
he came back, to his great dismay, the animal 
was gone. His inquiries among the servants 














of the inn were for a long time fruitless. At 
length, however, by alternate bribes and threats, 
he elicited from one of them, that the poor dog 
had been violently assailed by one of its own 
species, who claimed a prior right to the 
possession of the stable, and that, having 
been, after a severe struggle, completely van- 
quished by its more powerful antagonist, it 
had retired from the much discomfited. 
Despairing, therefore, of seeing it again, my 
friend returned into Warwickshire; and so 
much was he grieved at our loss, that he rode 
round several miles, though the day was far 
advanced, to inform us of it. But a plea- 
surable surprise awaited him, Our faithful 
friend had arrived about two hours before,’ 
looking hungry, fatigued, and dirty. The 
next morning, however, it had again dis- 
appeared, and was this time accompanied in its 
flight by the yard-dog, a larger and much more 
powerful animal. They were gone several 
days, and then returned, both of them much’ 
in the same state as above described. When 
our friend again called at the Angel, he was 
informed, that, a few days after his last visit, 
the two dogs had entered the yard together, 
and falling on the former assailant, had torn it 
in pieces.” 

We agree with our author in deprecating 
this spirit of revenge even in a dog; but it 
is a most singular circumstance. The school- 
adventures of the two heroes are particularly 
well told; and we cannot do better than re- 
commend this work most cordially to all whose 
care it is to provide amusement and instruction 
for the youthful mind. 








Dr. Doddridge’s Diary and Correspondence. 
[Second notice. ] 
WE are sorry to hear from an “ orthodox” 
correspondent that he blames our,last week’s 
notice of Doddridge’s letters, as offering strong 
temptations to dissent. He declares, that if 
these ministers are allowed more than Roman 
Catholic privileges among the fair dames of 
their communion, he sees no protection for the 
true church,—the palinode of which he sings in 
a very melancholy strain. All that we can 
answer is, that it is no business of ours: we 
simply shew what the book is, which, after all, 
is in our opinion the most characteristic mode 
of writing reviews, (however great the autho- 
rities and examples are the other way; i.e. 
that of mentioning a work at the head of an 
article, and never by any chance alluding to 
it again); and if ill consequences result from it, 
the author, editor, compiler, or whatever he 
may be, is responsible ;~-nobody ever thought 
of whipping or hanging an echo! therefore we 
(in security) revert to the dear Doctor, whom, 
we believe, we left much in love with Kitty 
Freeman: witness his hand. 
“ To Miss Kitty. 
«* London, August 6, 1724. 

“It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
sit down to converse for a few moments with 
my dear and charming mistress, whose com- 
pany is more to me than the whole world 
besides ; and without whom I seem to be half 
alone, even in London, that seat of entertain- 
ment and improvement, although surrounded 
by a circle of the kindest and most agreeable 
friends. I have a thousand tender things in 
my heart, which I should be very desirous to 
transcribe upon this occasion. But it is my 
misfortune, that instead of a whole delightful 
morning, it is but a few minutes that are 
allowed me to converse with you ; and if I am 








not upon my guard, I shall spend the whole of 
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my time in describing and lamenting its short. 
ness. I will not, my dear creature, throw 
away these ious moments merely in saying 
that I love you. I have told it you already a 
thousand times, and you have had the justice 
to acknowledge that you believe it; indeed, if 
I had never given my passion utterance, your 
own merit and my disposition, joined with our 
intimate acquaintance, might have prompted 
you to suspect it- You have sometimes been 
pleased to express your apprehensions that 
some of the polite ladies about London might 
make a more powerful impression upon my 
heart; and I would fain remove such ideas, 
which as they are very unreasonable in them. 
selves, may be equally prejudicial to me; and 
I hope I shall now be able to succeed,— for I 
have within these few days conversed very 
freely with a great variety of the most 
women whom I have the pleasure of knowing, 
and have been very curious in remarking their 
behaviour, and examining their characters ; and, 
upon the whole, I have not found any one of 
them that could have made herself mistress of 
my heart, though it had been entirely disen- 
gaged, much less for whom I could be contented 
to exchange you. Indeed, I cannot but feel 
surprised to think, that I have found a dear 
girl at Burton, who so far exceeds the most 
celebrated among them, not only in beauty, 
seriousness, sincerity, and good nature, which 
seem the more natural growth of the country, 
but even in good sense and politeness, which 
they are ready to challenge as their distinguish. 
ing prerogative. I therefore once more posi- 
tively assure you, and I give it you under my 
hand, that I neither will nor can entertain any 
thought of a change, but that you may be as 
secure of the constancy as of the sincerity of 
my affection. I heartily wish I could have the 
same confidence in. you... But indeed, madam, 
you must pardon me, when I say, that I have 
a great many tormenting fears, as to the effect 
which may be produced in your mind, which 
was never over-resolute, by an absence of so 
many weeks ; and these apprehensions are very 
much increased, when I consider that there are 
some persons about you, who, though they may 
be my friends in every thing else, are yet my 
enemies in that one great affair, in which I 
have the most occasion for their kind assist- 
ance. I hope they will not be so injurious as 
to assault me while I am at so great a distance, 
and utterly unable to defend myself. But if 
they should insinuate any thing to my disad- 
vantage, I do most earnestly entreat you to 
remember, that as my worldly happiness is 
centred in you, so in all human probability r 
are pleading for the ruin of one who is, wi 
too great an excess of tenderness, dear lovely 
creature, your most affectionate lover and most 
obedient servant.” 

August 22. 


“* These long weeks, I had almost said these 
years of absence, are drawing on to their end, 
and if I live till next Friday, I hope to see you 
at Burton. I entreat you, my dear, that if it 
be possible you will contrive to be at home that 
evening ; for otherwise I foresee, by an infalli- 
ble prognostication, that I shall be in great 
danger of a violent fit of the vapours. And 
yet, madam, I will presume to remind you, 
that though I am so earnestly desirous of the 
sight of you, as that to obtain it I can quit all 
my friends, and all the entertainments of this 
polite and agreeable town, not only with con- 
tent, but with pleasure,—yet still as you may 
order it, the meeting may be very little to my 
satisfaction ; for it is possible my charmer may. 





receive me with those marks of indifference ia 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
her countenance which I have sometimes dis- 
cerned after a much shorter absence, when 
some.of my kind and judicious neighbours have 
been expressing their astonishment at the 

news!—and intimating that the ad- 
dresses of a gentleman of my profession are to 
be received with scorn rather than with indul- 
gence. I question not, but at this favourable 
conjuncture they have been repeating their 
wise remonstrances, and I heartily wish that 
my lovely creature may not have been too 
much impressed by their officious advice. It 
is even possible that while I am counting the 
tedious hours of separation, and longing to 
clasp her in my impatient arms, with all the 
warmth of.a lover, as well as with all the ten- 
derness of a friend, she may be deliberating 
whether she shall not break off the correspond- 
ence, or has perhaps already determined upon 
that step, and is only searching out the most 
decent method of doing it.” 

This extraordinary lover, nearly about the 
same time, writes to his sister :— 

‘“ From a sense of the uncertainty of human 
affairs in general, and of this in particular, I 
study the gover t of my passions, and apply 
closely to my business ; and, between friends, 
I find the retirement of a student an admirable 





remedy against the extravagant transports of a 


lover: so that though I maintain a constant 
habitual friendship for that dear creature, who 
indeed well deserves it, yet really I cannot say 
that Iam violently in love above half an hour 
in.a-day, and that is generally between nine 


~and ten in the evening.” 


The worthy divine also writes thus prettily 
to a friend— 

‘* As for my rose, it continues to flourish in 
its native beauty; and I have frequently the 
pleasure of exhaling, with due precautions, by 
the by, its heart-reviving fragrance. But as 


lovely as it is, I must confess that I have been 
in some danger of being torn by the thorns. 


In short, I am grown so fond of that blooming 
trifle, that I am afraid if I am not permitted to 
wear it for life, I am spoiled for a florist.” 

And again — 

** My-China idol, as you are pleased to call 
her, returns her acknowledgments for the gal- 
lantry-with which you remember her. And I, 
sir, most sincerely thank you for the reasonable 
caution you so elegantly insinuate, and hope it 
will teach me to correct that excessive fond- 
ness, that more than human affection, with 
which I am ready to cleave to the dust of the 
earth, merely because it is refined to so uncom- 
mon a degree of lustre.” 

Alas! for the Roses and the China Idols of 
our boyhood and girlhood—that brilliant epoch 
of life which anticipates an Eternity in a Hope! 
Witness, O Cupid! our next quotation. 

“ To Miss Kitty. 
« June 4th, 1725. 

“ Dear Madam,—I have so little opportunity 
of conversing with you alone, that I am forced 
to take this method of expressing my concern, 
and indeed my amazement, at what has just 
passed between us. I know you to be a lady 
if admirable good sense, and I wish you would 
find out the avacieneney of your behaviour 
yesterday and to-day. Yesterday you expressly 
vassured me you loved me as well as I did you, 
which you know is to a very uncommon de- 
gree; and that it grieved you that you had 
given me so much uneasiness, adding, you 
would take care to avoid it for the time to come. 
To-day you have been telling me you could not 
bear thought of not being so rich as your 
sister; that you do mot know why you may 
aot expect a good man, with a good.estate! I 


leave you to judge whether it be possible I 
should hear this remark without uneasiness. 
And, if it be not, whether it were fit for you 
to make it. Consider, madam, I am a rational 
creature; and though too much transported 
with love, yet, blessed be God, not absolutely 
distracted! How then do you imagine I can 
put any confidence in the assurances you give 
me of your love, when you are so continually 
contradicting them? For do you not contradict 
them when you talk of discarding me for. the 
sake of money? I always thought, my dear 
creature, you had been remarkable both’ for 
good sense and religion. But I own, I do not 
see how it is reconcilable with either, to throw 
aside those entertainments of a rational, a 
friendly, and a religious nature, which you 
yourself think you may find in me, merely 
that you may eat and drink more sumptuously, 
and wear better clothes, with some of those 
people whom the word of God already brands 
as fools. Madam, I must presume so far as to 
say that is is neither the part of a Christian, 
nor a friend, to keep me in such a continual 
uneasiness. You unfit me for business, de- 
votion, or company, and in short make my 
very life burdensome by the inconsistency of 
your behaviour. Let me therefore most ear- 
nestly entreat you—not entirely to dismiss me, 
which God forbid, but resolutely to remember 
your promises, and not to allow yourself those 
unbounded liberties of saying every thing that 
the vanity of your own dear excellent heart 
may sometimes prompt you to utter, without 
considering how I am able to bear it. As for 
what you said at parting, that I have ‘ a 
relish for the vanities of life,’ I own that I 
regard them too much. But, I bless God such 
is not the governing temper of my mind; and 
that I can say with a full assurance that I 
know how to postpone them, not only to my 
duty to God, but to my affection for you. 
And I think you may easily believe it, when I 
now give it under my hand, as you had it 
yesterday from my mouth, that I will willingly 
and thankfully take you with what your father 
and mother will give you, if by any means 
there be a prospect of the necessary comforts of 
life. I remain, dear madam, your sincere 
lover and respectful servant.” 

It is, we fancy, a mistaken notion, that 
lovers’ (or any) quarrels lead to more gracious 
reconciliations and warmer regards: on the 
contrary, every difference causes a diminution 
of affection, though it may be imperceptible in 
the first stages, and only become apparent 
when repetition has made doubts and opposite 
opinions frequent and habitual. Coldness, 
dislike, and even hate, are often grafted thus 
upon the fondest (married and single) attach- 
ments—and so it happened to Philip and his 
Kitty. His love was (though somewhat too 
prudential) certainly fervent ; for he tells her 
in very natural language, though we cannot 
approve of the religious mixture :— 

‘** My heart for a considerable time had been 
so entirely swallowed up with affection for 
you, that you became in a manner my all. In 
every moment of leisure you engrossed my 
thoughts and my discourse. Even when you 
were absent, you mingled yourself with all my 
studies. You determined by your smile or 
your frown whether I should be either sprightly 
and cheerful, or distracted with care and 
anxiety, unfit for devotion, for study, for 
conversation, or usefulness; nay, God forgive 
me, when I confess, that where his blessed 
self, and the most important objects of religion, 
and the brightest hopes a creature can form, 





had one thought, you at least had ten. The 


hope of obtaining you, and the fear of losing 
you, affected me more sensibly than the thoughts 
of a happy or a miserable eternity. And was 
this, madam, the temper of a Christian.or a 
minister? Was this a proper course to engage 
the favourable interposition of Providence to 
determine this dear affair according to my 
wishes? When I read Mr. Baxter’s excellent 
treatise on Self-Denial, and being crucified to 
the world, and examined my temper by it, 
though, I bless God, I found a great deal to be 
thankful for upon other accounts, yet when I 
turned my thoughts to you I could not but 
continually condemn myself; not that I loved 
you better than any other friend—not that I 
rejoiced in every thing that looked like an 
excuse of your love to me, and made you the 
greatest of my creature-comforts;—that, ma- 
dam, I always allowed, and I allow it to this 
moment. But I condemned myself for this, 
that I put you almost in the place of heaven, 
and thus clouded the evidences of my own 
sincerity, and sacrificed the pleasures of an 
habitual communion with God to at best an 
inferior happiness, and too frequently to those 
tormenting agonies that arose from the sus- 
picion of your love to me, or the fear of 
being otherwise deprived of you. This, ma- 
dam, was one of the greatest faults I found to 
charge upon myself in my self-examination 
before the last sacrament; and this was what 
I solemnly engaged to endeavour to reform. 
And will you then condemn me if I have not 
entirely forgotten an engagement of so sacred 
anature? May God forgive me, that I have 
forgotten it so far! If, upon the whole, you 
have less of my thoughts than you had some 
time ago, it is only that God, and my Re. 
deemer, and heaven, may have more, and that 
the divine Being might not be provoked to 
take away a friend of whom I had made an 
idol. Once more, madam, I do seriously 
assure you (and as I have often done before, I 
profess in the presence of God,) that I love you 
with greater tenderness than I can express; 
and that I have never permitted any friend 
upon earth to rival, or even approach you in 
my regard. I am daily praying that if it be 
the good pleasure of God, I may be so happy 
as to enjoy you; and that it may be my daily 
and delightful care to make your life easy and 
pleasant, to promote your present and your 
future happiness. May God say Amen to this 
petition; and may you, madam, join your 
consent! But if you will barbarously and 
ungratefully despise my love, and banish me 
from your heart and from your sight, though 
I have never deserved it from you, I shall 
own it asa just punishment from God for the 
excessive fondness I have bestowed upon you. 
I cannot certainly say I should have strength and 
virtue to undergo so severe a trial; but I must 
submit myself to the determination of Pro- 
vidence; and this I can confidently affirm, 
that if I were to lose not only you, but every 
other friend whom I have in the world, many 
of them deservedly dear and valuable, though 
not one of them equally beloved with yourself ; 
yet while I have a sense of the Divine favour, 
the present entertainments of a scholar, a 
minister, and a Christian, and the future 
hopes of everlasting glory, it will be my folly 
and my crime if I am utterly inconsolable: 
and yet I cannot but often fear that I may be 
found so foolish and so wicked, if I am brought 
to the trial. My dear creature, let your good- 
ness prevent it, and restore the peace of your 
anxious lover and faithful servant.”’ 

The lady seems not to have been propitiated 
by this and similar adjurations—for her hapless 
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swain thus communicates his distress in various 
letters to confidants of both sexes. 

‘¢ She is a woman of very good sense, a most 
obliging temper, and admirably fitted for a 
minister’s wife. I am thoroughly assured that 
she loves me; but then she loves herself too 
well to plunge herself into strait circumstances 
with me. ¥ = a 


“IT have seriously to look back upon an|- 


amour of about twenty-eight months; and I 
find that, at the expense of a great many 
anxious days and restless nights, fond trans- 
ports, passionate expostulations, weak submis- 
sions, and a long train of other extravagances, 
which I should be ready to call impertinent, if 
they were not too injurious to admit of so soft 
a name, I have only purchased a more lively 
conviction that all is vanity! On the whole, 
I bless God that it is not such an intolerable 
vexation as I was once ready to imagine it 
would have been. But the warning I had of 
this dreadful blow gave me an opportunity of 
summoning up all my philosophy to my assist- 
ance. I am just now come from the sacra- 
ment, where I have been renewing the dedica- 
tion of myself to God, and leaving all my con- 
cerns with him. I have so often been refer- 
ring this dear business to his wisdom and good- 
ness, that I dare not dispute his determina- 
tion. Kitty has left me, and a thousand fond 
schemes are vanished with her; and it was 
just that I should lose this creature, of whom I 
knew in my conscience I had sometimes made 
an idol.” 

And at length— 

“ To my Brother. 
“* March 10th, A.D. 1726. 
** Restoration ! Peace!! and Liberty!!! 

‘* Dear brother,—These few lines come to 
let you know that I am well, and that I lost 
my mistress yesterday about twenty minutes 
after four in the afternoon,—and that I 
am, &c.’’ 

How Kitty, like a true woman, wheedled 
him back again, that she might enjoy the 
triumph of turning him off ; how he defended 
himself (lamely enough) against her charges of 
his being a very general lover ;*—and other 
remarkable matters, will reward the inquisi- 
tive reader through some 200 pages of Vol. II. : 
but we cannot find room for the progress of 
the plot. The dénowement must, however, be 
consolatory to all persons who happen to be 
distractedly and unchangeably over head and 
ears in love. Doddridge says—‘* My late mis- 
tress is gone to Nottingham; and my heart is 
already in such good repair, that, if a more 
secure tenant could be found, it would be fit 
to let.” 

And when he comes to address another, 
which he soon does, he thus describes himself : 

** When I lost my mistress, I bore it the 
more decently, in the hope that in some future 
amour I might meet with more equitable and 
generous usage. But, alas! with what con- 
fidence can I pretend to offer my heart to 
another charmer when she may so readily and 
unanswerably conclude that it is inconsistent 
because it is alive! If this be a new way of 
deciding the question, which is universally re- 
ceived, I am afraid I have lost the whole sex ; 
—and if such be the case, it would be more 
likely to break my heart than to lose any one 
of its agreeable members. If such a catas- 
trophe should really happen, I shall at least 





* The correspondence on this topic extends to great 

length. The lady, it seems, got hold of, and read, her 

theart’s private la; and his explanation of 

the items are, to say the least of them, more curious than 
satisfactory. See p. 95, Vol. II. et seq. 








have this consolation in my dying agonies, 
that even upon your own severe principles I 
have proved myself constant to woman, what- 
ever I'may have been to my late tyrant of 
awful memory.” 

We daresay we shall be tempted to resume 
these most characteristic—ay, and, in a social 
and moral view, most important volumes. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Mohamed ; or, the Illustrious! An Apology 
for the Life and Character of the celebrated 
Prophet of Arabia. By Godfrey Higgins, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 109, London, 1829. 
Hunter; Hurst and Co.; Ridgway and Co. 

Success to chivalry!—the “ age” is not yet 
gone; and it is amusing to trace its permanency 
in one of the illustrious name of Godfrey, though 
a little depreciated by the adjunct of Higgins. 
At the moment when the glorious Crescent has 
waned into almost an imperceptible indication 
of semicircular light—when the barbarous 
wich’s and bich’s* are defiling the Sublime 
residences in the oples and the opolist—at this 
moment of humiliation and distress does our 
author step bravely forward in honour of Mo- 
hamed and his disciples. What effect his 
prowess may have on the fate of Turkey, we 
cannot predicate 3 but we cheerfully award him 
the praise of being a very liberal and a disinte- 
rested author, as he is a worthy and independent 
man. Yet his volume seems to take things by 
the wrong end—for he writes to ‘‘ abate the 
mischievous spirit of intolerance which has 
hitherto existed between the followers of Jesus 
and those of Mohamed ;”’} and yet he addresses 
the Christians as if their intolerance had ever 
gone farther than doctrinal and polemical opi- 
nions, while that of the Mussulmans has ever 
been in practice, throughout a vast empire, the 
most bigotted and inveterate personal persecu- 
tion. On one side it has been words, on the 
other blows; and without entering upon the 
merits of the controversy gt all, this difference 
alone shews that Mr. Hig has begun with 
putting the cart before the horse. Upon a pe- 
rusal of his book, it does seem that our author 
is more inclined to the Mohamedan than to 
the Christian faith; though we are unable to 
say whether he has been regularly initiated. 
Throughout, he decidedly prefers the former to 
the latter, and not only speaks very irreve- 
rently of, but sneers most profusely at, the 
gospel, its professors, and the church. Such 
being the case, the Literary Gazette can have 
no vocation to canvass his heterodox opinions ; 
and we leave his book (the most anti-Christian 
we have ever met from a professed Christian 
writer,) to the world, with the single notice, 
that he asserts the traveller Burckhardt to 
have been truly (not fictitiously) converted, 
and to have died a firm believer in Islamism. 


Reynolds’s Book-Keeping. 8vo.pp.119. Key 
to the Same. Pp. 38. Hurst and Co. 
THE only kind of book-keeping with which we 
happened to be acquainted was that very com- 
mon practice among one’s friends of borrowing 
volumes and forgetting to return them (wit- 
ness many a sad hiatus in our library !); and 
whenever we have seen a publication with the 
title of ‘“‘ The Book-Keeper’s Assistant,’’ we 
have thrown it aside, as a work of supereroga- 
tion. But Mr. Reynolds’s having a different 
name, we were led to look into them, and to 





* See names of the Russian generals. 
t Ditto, of Turkish cities. 
Upon, by the by, a most untenable assumption,—that 
** both religions, however ene y we ey by time, 
=i same in their original f tion and princi- 
ple! 


——————a 
four surprise found that they furnished very 


excellent instructions for the keeping of mer. 
cantile accounts. As such, we commend them 
heartily to the commercial world, and particu. 
larly to the young Inkles of the day, who will 
discover nothing in them like a waste-book, 
except the lessons how to enter their transac. 
tions in that oddly-denominated memorial, 
Among the fictitions entries given as examples 
of the method, we were amused with one, 
charging ‘‘ Thomas Hood, Esq., Adelphi,” as 
the purchaser of 10001b. of thread, at 24/. 9s.; 
and surprised to see the poet credited for hav. 


R. | ing paid the same in ready cash. In another 


place the same gentleman is charged with two 
butts of sherry, which is more in character ;— 
but he also figures as an exporter of £250 of 
scarlet cloth to Smyrna! The introduction of 
his well-known name puzzled us awhile; but at 
length we learnt that the judicious author of 
these works was his near relative; and this 
accounted for his figuring in such accounts in. 
stead of the Epping Hunt. 


Examination of the Principles and Policy of 
the Government of British India, &c. Bya 
Gentleman in the Service of the Company. 
8vo. pp. 184. London, Hurst and Co. 

TuHE government of India becomes every hour 

a question of greater importance. It is widely 

assailed, and we are surprised not to see a well- 

organised defence of it by those whose interests 
are most concerned. If they do not look about 
them, the unanswered press will overturn their 
power ; and they will find, too late, that no- 
body’s business has been the ruin of their every- 

The present work is an insulated but 
able production. It suggests, and we cordially 
concur with the author, the anxious dissemi- 
nation of education and European literature 
among the natives of India, as the surest way 
to preserve the empire to Great Britain. There 
is, besides, much interesting intelligence in the 
writer’s descriptions and remarks; though we 
are not competent to decide on the value of his 
views with regard to the tenure of lands, nor 
on the justice of his strictures on the foolish 
conduct of the lawyers and judges adverse to 
the Company’s rule, and leading to a belief that 

a King and the Company are opposed to each 

other. 


Historical Recollections of Henry of Monmouth, 
and other Eminent Characters. By the Au- 
thor of “ Memoirs of James II.,” &c. &c. 
12mo. pp. 237. Baldwin and Cradock. 

SKETCHEs of several memorable characters are 
contained in this volume, in the usual garb in 
which favourable historians present them; and 
therefore it may be considered an amusing 
work, to allure the young into the graver study 
of general history. It might be wrong to look 
for much discrimination arid philosophical rea- 
soning in a production of its class; a portion 
of both, however, might have been added with 
advantage. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Rome, Sept. 12, 1829. 
THE story of the geese of the Capitol, which 
were reported to have been discovered in the 
neighbourhood of the Campidoglio, is a mere 
fable. There has been no excavation near its 
site for more than a twelvemonth past. Some 
years ago, excavations were made under the 
directions of Signor Nibby, a zealous antiquary, 
who discovered the Temple of Concord; but no 
sarcophagus containing the geese of the Capitol 
was at that time mentioned. They continued 





their search in the vicinity of the Roman 
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Forum, and having opened a great part of the 
Via Sacra, they discovered behind the Temple 
of Peace some rooms with mosaic pavement, 
which are supposed to have'been baths; but of 
their origin we have no authentic account. 
Count Hawks le Grice is making excavations 
on the side of Mount Palatine (the site of the 
of the Caesars oy 4 —_- of Livia, &c.), 
the property of Signor Filippini, a gentleman 
ot devoted ty ow tote ~ malin: The 
object is to discover the ground-plan of the 
Theatre of Caligula, said to contain many 
costly marbles. Part of a bust of very rare 
alabaster-a-rosa has just been found. 
I have seen a cameo of most exquisite Greek 
workmanship, found a few months back in a 
near Naples. It is in a most per- 
fect state; the subject, an hermaphrodite, with 
infantine figures bearing symbols of love. This 
precious antique is in the possession of the Rev. 
Dr. Nott, who has formed, during his long so- 
journ in Italy, a fine collection of cameos and 
3 4 S. Gibson, architect, has produced a 
lan for the restoration of the Trajan Forum, 
in which he has shewn great research and know- 
ledge of its supposed ancient grandeur. The 
design is very defective in drawing and per- 
spective; but it is hoped the author will make 
a new plan of a work of so interesting a cha- 
racter 


Mr. Gibson, the classic sculptor, (so called 
for his close adherence to the Greek school), 
has lately modelled a recumbent figure, repre- 
senting Narcissus enamoured of the reflec- 
tion of his own person. Although the subject 
is not new, yet, it is so poetically treated, and 
80 exquisitely formed, as to be a chef-d’euvre 
ofart. It is to be executed in marble for Lord 


Barrington. 
In the Dead Christ, by J. Hogan, - Trish 


sculptor) we admire the expression 0! a- 
tion, the calm sleep of death, the laxity of the 
limbs and muscles, which are conceived with 
great feeling, and portrayéd With striking truth. 
This statue is intended (it is said) to embellish 
one of the new Catholic churches in Ireland. 

We cannot pass over in silence the works of 
Mr. Scoular the sculptor, whose modest and 
retired habits estrange him from his country- 
men visiting Rome, and have veiled the pro- 
ductions of his chisel from the eye of the ama- 
teur. This artist received the highest prizes 
from the academies of Edinburgh and London, 
and in the year 1825 was sent to Rome, under 
the auspices of the Royal Academy. Since his 
arrival here he has produced many admirable 
works in model, as well as in marble. Among 
the models in gesso, is a group representing 
the Deluge. Though the subject is not con- 
sidered to be of a sufficiently classic character, 
yet it is a very striking composition. The 

, which are finely formed, are also han- 
in a bold and masterly style. The strongly 
marked muscles of the male, the round and 
voluptuous form of the female, and the droop- 
ing youth, furnish pleasing contrasts, and are 
qualified to shew the abilities of this artist in a 
very strong light. Mr. Scoular has produced, 
in marble, a Narcissus in the act of contem- 
plating the charms of his figure; a female in 
an Italian costume, with guitar ; and has just 
given the coup de grace to a group of Adam 
and Eve, a work much admired for accuracy 
and beauty. 

We have seen the first number of a work 
just published, entitled the Monuments of 
Greece, reduced to a regular scale of measure- 
ment; to which are added, Observations on 
Ancient Architecture, adapted to the Archi- 


tecture of our own times, by Girolamo Ro- 
mani, architect and civil engineer. In this 
work the author has, with great precision, 
reduced the antique edifices to a graduated 
scale, and given a brief but clear and erudite 
information of their history. In the index 
of calculations, he has developed with accuracy 
the hypotheses of the art, and proves, by actual 
comparisons, that the doctrines of Vitruvius 
are applicable to the architecture of the present 
day. The same author published, in 1826, an 
illustration of the celebrated problem of the 
Ionic volute of Vitruvius; and, in 1828, an 
explanation of the scamilli impares, and the 
three orders of Vitruvius. The Academy of 
St. Lucca has testified its approbation of his 
works, and declared them indispensable to the 
study of architecture. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
EXPEDITIONS. 

New Guinea.— The King of the Nether- 
lands having directed a survey of the northern 
parts of New Guinea, the Triton, commanded 
by the late Captain Steenboom, and accompa- 
nied by the brig Isis, proceeded on that ser- 
vice, and to take regular possession of the coast 
in the name of his majesty. Several official 
and scientific gentlemen accompanied the expe- 
dition, and, in steering along the shore, dis- 
covered in 3° 42’ south latitude, and 133° 57’ 
longitude east of Greenwich, a bay, which re- 
ceived the name of Triton Bay, and which the 
considered favourable for their plans. Wit 
the assistance of the natives, whom they found 
very mild and tractable, they constructed a 
fort, which they named Bus, and where the 
flag of the Netherlands was hoisted on the 24th 
of A t, 1828—the anniversary of the king’s 
birth day. The expedition has (it is stated from 
Brussels) ascertained several interesting facts 
for geography, natural history, and nautical 
science. The permanent establishment of a 
European factory! at, New Guinea, will, no 
doubt, lead to farther important discoveries, 


amongst which willbe that of a thorough ex- | god 


amination of the river Dourga, which will pro- 
bably be found to be a strait, forming an island 
of the southern part of New Guinea.— Gazette 
of the Netherlands. 

A letter dated Chippawa, Upper Canada, 
February 17, 1829, has lately been received by 
Mr. Hulbert, of Shrewsbury, from Mr. John 
Murace Willis, who, some four years ago, de- 
livered a course of lectures in Shrewsbury on 
the science of geography, &c. Mr. Willis, we 
may mention, had formerly travelled in Russia, 
and experienced great politeness from the Rus- 
sian government, and the literati of that coun- 
try. In the letter above alluded to, he men- 
tions the kind reception he met with from Mr. 
Brandt, chief of the six nations of Indians ; and 
particularly speaks of the hospitality with 
which he was treated during three months re- 
sidence with a tribe of Pagan Indians, totally 
unacquainted with any European language or 
custom. Mr. Willis consulted the tribe on the 
possibility of travelling west to the Russian 
settlement on the Pacific. They at first en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from the enterprise, 
but finding him steady in his purpose, two of 
them kindly offered to accompany him to the 
Columbia river. Mr. W. anticipates an inter- 
esting, though dangerous and dreary, journey 
of 2000 miles across the American continent, 
through immense forests, inhabited by nu- 
merous wild beasts and savage tribes, without 
the chance of meeting a civilised being to direct 
or cheer him during his perilous route. Should 





he reach the mouth of the Columbia river, he 





a Hn 
intends to pass over to Kamschatka, and, witli 
the aid of his old friends the Russians, to reacli 
St. Petersburgh before the winter sets in; 
afterwards, he purposes to return to England. 
He promises Mr. Hulbert an account of his 
** travels and adventures,” for a future edition 
of the Museum of the World. 

Mr. Willis’s letter is accompanied by a 
beautiful drawing of the Falls of Niagara. A 
short time before he made the drawing, a large 
piece of rock, near the centre of the Falls, fell 
with a tremendous crash. The part detached 
he supposes to be of the extent of an acre of 
ground; it had, consequently, changed the ap- 
pearance of the Falls. His opinions of the 
Yankees are not very favourable to their 
moral character or liberality of feeling. Mr. 
Willis laments not having heard from his fa- 
mily since he left Europe. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 

M. Champollion’s Twelfth Letter—concluded. 

Burt I have found and copied, in two of the 
halls of the palace, a still more interesting 
series of bas-reliefs, relative to the founder 
himself. I add a few words respecting the 
principal ones. The god Thoth announcing to 
Queen Tmauhemva, consort of the Pharaoh 
Thoutmosis IV. that Ammon-generator has 
granted her a son: the same queen, whose 
state of pregnancy is visibly expressed, led by 
Chnouphis and Hathor towards the lying-in 
chamber (the mammisi): the same princess 
lying on a bed: the birth of King Amenophis :' 
women supporting the queen, and divine genii 
ranged below the bed, raising towards the in- 
fant the emblem of life: the queen suckling 
the young prince: the god Nile painted blue 
(the season of low water), and the god Nile 
painted red (the time of the inundation), pre- 
senting the infant Amenophis, as well as the 
infant god Harka and other divine children, to 
the great divinities of Thebes: the royal infant 
in the arms of Ammon-Ra, who caresses him : 
the youfig king taught by Ammon-Ra; the 
desses, protectresses of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, offering him crowns as emblems of his 
dominion over the two countries ; and Thoth 
choosing for him his great name, that is to say, 
his royal prenomen—*“‘ Sun, lord of justice and 
truth”— by which he is distinguished on the 
monuments from all the other Amenophis, 
One of the last halls of the palace, of a more 
religious character than all the others, and 
which probably served for a royal chapel or 
sanctuary, is adorned only with representations 
of acts of adoration to the two triads of Thebes 
by Amenophis; and in this hall, the ceiling of 
which is still entire, there is a second sanc- 
tuary, the following dedication of which clearly 
fixes its date, which is very recent in compari- 
son with that of the great sanctuary :—‘* Re. 
storation of the edifice made by the king (be- 
loved of Phré, approved by Ammon), the son of 
the sun, lord of the diadems of Alexander, in 
honour of his father Ammon-Ra, guardian of 
the regions of the Oph (Thebes), he has caused 
the new sanctuary to be built of good and hard 
stones, in the room of that which had been 
erected under the majesty of the king, sun, 
lord of justice, the son of the sun, Amenophis, 
moderator of the pure region.” Thus this 
second sanctuary is no older than the origin of 
the dominion of the Greeks in Egypt, the reign 
of Alexander, son of Alexander the Great, and 
not the latter, as is proved also by the infantine 
countenance of the king, who is represented, 
both on the interior and exterior of this little 
edifice, adoring the Theban triads. In one of 
these bas-reliefs, instead of the goddess Tha- 
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we have the city of Thebes personified 

the figure of a woman, with the follow- 
legend : —‘* This is what Thebes (Toph), 
great of the world, says: ‘ we 
ep in thy power all the countries (the 
nomes) ; we have given thee Keme (Egypt), the 
fostering country.” The goddess Thebes ad- 
dresses these words to the young king Alex- 
ender, to whom Ammon rator says at the 
same time—“ We grant that the edifices which 
thou buildest shall be as durable as the firma- 
ment.” This is the only modern part to be 
found in the ancient palace of Amenophis ; for 
it‘is not worth while to mention the following 
circumstance, except for its singularity. Ina 
hall which precedes the sanctuary, there is a 
‘Stone of an architrave, which, having been 
restored in the reign of a Ptolemy, and adorned 
with an inscription, produces, on reading, a 
strange inscription, because no regard has been 

id to the old stones of the architrave next 

which retain the original dedication, as 
follows :— 

1st modern stone. ** Restoration of the edifi- 
ces made by King Ptolemy, always living, 
beloved of Ptha.” 2d ancient stone. ‘* World ! 
the sun, lord of justice, the son of the sun, 
Amenophis, has caused these buildings to be 
‘erected, in honour of his father Ammon,” &c. 

The: old stone which was in the place where 
that of Ptolemy now is, had the following 
‘inscription : —‘* Aroeris, the powerful, &c., 
lord -of the world, &c.” It was not considered 
whether the new inscription had any connexion 
‘with the old one. 

It is at the fourteen great columns of Luxor 
‘that the works of the reign of Amenophis end, 

“under whom, however, the second and the 
seventh of the two rows, as you go from south 
“to:north, were decorated : the bas-reliefs belong 
‘to the reign of Horus, son of Amenophis, and 
‘the last four to the following reign. 

All the north part of the edifices at Luxor is 
‘of another ‘period, and formed a distinct mo- 
nument, though connected by the great colon- 
nade with the Amenophium, or palace of Ame- 
nophis. ‘This north part was built by Rhamses 
the ‘Great (Sesostris), whose intention was, not 
‘to embellish the palace of Amenophis, but to 
build-a separate edifice; as evidently appears 
from the following dedication, sculptured in 
large hieroglyphics below the scroll (cartouche) 
of the pylon, and repeated on the architraves 
of all ‘the célonnades, which the modern huts 
havenot yet hidden. 

‘¢ Life! Aroeris, child of Ammon, the master 
ofthe upper region and of the lower region, 
twice amiable, the Horus, full of strength, the 
friend of the world, the king (sun, guardian of: 
truth, approved by Phré); the son preferred 
"by: the of the gods, who, seated on the 
‘throne of father, rules upon earth, has 
caused these buildings:to be erected in honour 
of his father Ammon-Ra, king of the gods. 
He has built this Rhamseion in the city of 
Ammon, in the Oph of the south. This was 
done by the son of the sun (the beloved of 
Ammon-Rhamses), vivifier for ever.”** 

This, then, is a separate monument, distinct 
from the Amenophium ; and this accounts for 
the two buildings not being in the same line, 
which has been remarked as a gross fault by 
all travellers, who supposed them to form one 
whole, which is not’ the case. 

It is before the pylon of the Rhamseion of 
Luxor that the two celebrated obelisks of rose- 
coloured granite stand, which are so remarkable 


® The words between parentheses 
of the scrolls, the » and 
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for the ange of the workmanship, and their 
fine state -of preservation. These two enor- 
mous masses,—real jewels, above seventy feet 
in height,—were erected in this place by Rham- 
ses the Great, to adorn his Rhamseion, as is 
expressly stated in the hieroglyphic inscription 
on the middle column of the north face of the 
obelisk on the left, which is as follows: ‘* The 
lord of the world, sun, guardian of truth (or 
justice), approved by Phré, has caused this 
edifice to be erected in honour of his father 
Ammon-Ra, and he has erected to him these 
two great obelisks of stone before the Rham- 
seion of the city of Ammon.” 

possess accurate copies of these two beauti- 
ful monolithes: I have taken them with ex- 
treme care, correcting the errors of the engrav- 
ings already known, and completing them by 
digging down to the base of the obelisks. Un- 
fortunately, it is impossible to procure the end 
of the east face of the right-hand obelisk, and of 
the west face of that on the left hand: to obtain 
these, we must have pulled down some dwellings 
built of earth, and dislodged several families of 
poor Fellahs. 

I do not enter into longer details of the con- 
tents of the inscriptions of the two obelisks. 
It is already known. that, far from containing, 
as was imagined, great religious mysteries or 
sublime philosophical speculations, the secrets 
of occult science, or, at least, lessons of astro- 
nomy, they aremerely dedications, more or less 
pompous, of the edifices before which such mo- 
numents were:set up. I proceed, then, to the 
description of the two pylons, which are far 
more interesting. 

The immense surface of each of these is co- 
vered with sculptures in a very good style, all 
military subjects, composed of several hundred 
figures : that on the right represents the king, 
Rhamses the Great, seated on his throne in the 
middle of his.camp, receiving the military chiefs 
and foreign envoys; details of the camp—bag- 
gage, tents, &c. &«.; the Egyptian army 
drawn up in order of battle ; war-chariots in 
front, in the rear, and on the flanks; in the 
centre the infantry regularly formed into 
squares. On the left side.a bloody battle —the 
defeat and pursuit of the enemy—the passage 
of a river—the taking of a town: afterwards 
the prisoners are brought. 

This is the general outline of the subject of 
the two representations, each of about fifty 
feet: we have very accurate drawings of them, 
and copies of.the few inscriptions mixed with 
the military scenes. The principal inscrip- 
tions relative to this campaign of Sesostris are 
below the bas-reliefs. ‘Unfortunately, a part 
of the village of Luxor must be pulled down to 
get copies of them: I was obliged, therefore, 
to content myself with learning from the upper 
lines which are still visible, that this war took 
place in the fifth year of the reign of the con- 
queror, and that the battle was fought on the 
5th of the month of Epiphi. These dates prove 
to me that this is the same war as that, the 
events of which are sculptured on the right 
wall of the great monument of Ypsamboul, and 
which are likewise dated in the fifth year. The 
battle represented in the latter temple is also 
of the month of Epiphi; but the 9th, not the 
5th: it is evident, therefore, that these are 
two affairs of the same campaign ; and the peo- 
ple whom ‘the Egyptians had to combat are 
Asiatics, who may be recognised by their cos- 
tume as Bactrians, Medes, and Babylonians. 
The country of these last is expressly named 
Naharaina-kah (the country of Naharaina, Me- 


GAS 
een Marou, Pema er which must of 
course be sought in rimitive geograph 
Western Asia. : ve 

The obelisks, the fourteen columns, the 
pylon, and the vast peristyle, or court, ‘sur. 
rounded columns, are all that remain of 
the Rhamseion on the right bank; and we 
read every where the dedication of Rhamses 
the Great, with the exception of two points 
only of this great edifice. It seems, in fact, 
that about the 8th century before the Christian 
era, the ancient decoration of the great portion 
between the two walls of the pylon was, 
through some cause or other, in very bad con. 
dition, and was entirely rebuilt. Instead of 
the bas-reliefs of Rhamses the Great, new ones 
were placed there, which still exist, and repre. 
sent the chief of the 24th dynasty, the 
Ethiopian conqueror Sabaco, or Sabacon, who 
for a long series of years governed Egypt with 
great mildness, making the usual offerings to 
the gods, protectors of the palace and of the 
city of Thebes. These’ bas-reliefs, in which 
we see the name.of the king, which is written 
Schabak, and which may be read very plainly, 
though pains have ‘been taken to hammer it 
out at a very ancient period : these bas-reliefs, 
I say, are also very curious with respect to the 
style. The figures are robust, and very dis. 
tinctly designed, with the muscles strongly 
marked, but free from the heaviness which is 
observed in the sculptures of the times of the 
Ptolemies and of the Romans. They are, too, 
the only sculptures of this reign that I have 
met with in Egypt. 

A second, but unimportant, restoration isalso 
to be seen in the Rhamseion of Luxor; and 
three stones of an architrave, and the eapital 
of the first left-hand column of the peristyle, 
were renewed under Ptolemy Philopator; and 
accordingly the following inscription, as usual, 
placed over the architrave. ‘* Restoration.of the 
edifice, made by King Ptolemy, always living, 
beloved of Isis and:Phtha, and by the gover- 
ness of the world, Arsinoe, gods Philopators, 
beloved by Ammon-Ra, king of the gods.” 

I do not reckon among the restorations some 
sculptures of Rhamses-Meiamoun, which are to 
be seen on the exterior of the Rhamseion, on 
the east side, because they may have belonged 
to a contiguous edifice, not really connected 
with the monument of Sesostris. 

Here I terminate for this time my monu- 
mental accounts: in my next letter I shall 
speak of the tombs of the Theban kings, on 
which we are actually employed. Farewell. 

P.S. April 2d. Nothing new since the 25th. 
We are still in good health and spirits. I give 
to my companions this evening a féte in one 
of the handsomest apartments of the tomb of 
Ousirei. 





LITHOTRITIE- 
Tue notice of medical literature is, with a few 
exceptions, out of our province; and the im- 
portance of the subjects it embraces, as well as 
their peculiarity, limits the discussion of them, 
generally speaking, to the professional journals 
which are at this day so numerous and so ably 
conducted throughout Europe. But there are 
subjects, in themselves purely, strictly profes- 
sional, on which it is right not only that the 
practitioner should be taught, but that the 
public should be infermed. Had the practical 
application of Jenner’s great discovery, and the 
incalculable benefit it has entailed on the whole 
human race, depended solely on the efforts of 
the medical world, divided as it was at the 
period of the introduction of vaccination by 
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not all the weight of character and|of what the baron calls the evideur, by the 
talent which advocated it, could have succeeded | progressive, though rapid, eccentric motion of 
in procuring it general reception and adoption. | which its interior is completely excavated ; and 
Jenner, with the good sense for which he was | the exterior falls into the bladder in fragments 
so distinguished, saw the necessity of convin-| resembling portions of shell, having a convex 
cing the public mind of the value of his dis-|and concave surface. For the reduction to 
covery; of accustoming the public mind to} powder of these portions, Baron Heurtéloup 
reason on it; of apprising the public that | uses an instrument which he appropriately calls 
means of safety and protection were within | brisecoque, or shell-breaker. It consists of 
their reach. Now, though we do not mean|two branches, enclosed in a tube of small dia- 
to place this discovery of our French neigh-| meter.also, which by a very simple mechanism 
bours, of which we are about to give an out-|extend and seize these fragments; and with 
line, on a footing of equal importance with that |extraordinary power (yet perfect protection 
of our Jenner, the benefactor of all mankind, | against injury to the bladder) grind them into 
yet there are strong features of analogy be-|fine powder, which being voided as well as 
tween them, which lead us to introduce to our | the detritus resulting from the action of the 
readers a subject which we should otherwise | evideur, is passed off with the warm water 
have passed over without notice. The stone, | previously introduced, and so terminates the 
a disease common throughout Europe, and the | operation. 


most painful of all maladies, hitherto relieved 
only by a formidable operation, of which death 
was too often the result, is, by this novel pro- 
cess—a process of perfect safety and great sim- 
plicity—rendered susceptible of cure in its most 
advanced stages; and surgery is furnished with 
means of preventing its growth at an earlier 
iod. The value of this treatment therefore 
induces us to depart from our general rule, and 
to assist in making known the revolution which 
is in progress for the relief of the greatest of 
human sufferings. 
* The Baron Heurtéloup, a French surgeon of 
great ingenuity and attainments, to whom the 
world is indebted for the perfection to which 
this department of his art has now arrived, has 
been some weeks in London, demonstrating 
publicly the nature and practice of this most 
extraordi , which has been named 
by the French faculty Jithotritie. It consists 
in breaking the calculous concretions which 
form within the bladder into powder or par- 
ticles so minute that they are readily dis- 
charged by the natural ‘passage through which 
the mechanism necessary for the destruction of 
the foreign body is introduced, without sub- 
jecting the patient to the terrors or dangers of 
incision. During the last five years this pro- 
vess has occupied the attention of several in- 
genious French surgeons, amongst whose re- 
searches those of Baron Heurtéloup are the 
most prominent, having procured him “ the 
grand prize of surgery” for the year 1827, 
from the Institute, for the perfection of the 
instruments he then suggested. Before his 
inventions, the destruction of these concre- 
tions was accomplished by repeated perfora- 
tions, the result of which was their division 
into fragments, which fragments underwent 
in succession a subdivision by the same per- 
forating instruments: but the baron saw the 
necessity of devising some means more rapid, 
and consequently less fatiguing to the organ in 
which they were employed; and he succeeded 
in obtaining them. 
His instruments are introduced in a tube of 
small diameter, and developing themselves in 
the bladder, are so adapted, that the foreign 
body places itself within the branches which 
Open opposite its neck, and, subsequently in- 


cluded within them, is retained firmly. The| - 


mechanism of this part of the apparatus, which 
consists of four branches, movable at will, to- 
gether or separately, is peculiarly ingenious, 
and of very extensive application in various 
circumstances, which may modify its use ; but 
it would exceed our limits to detail them. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the stone, firmly embraced 
by these four branches, placed in the centre 
of the bladder, which has been previously filled 


demonstration at which we were present, no- 


department of surgery: he stated to us that 


We were much pleased with the candour 
and liberality with which the baron, in the 


ticed and appreciated the inventions of his 
countrymen who had preceded him in this 


he continues to make use of the three-branched 
instrument invented by M. le Roy (D’Etiolles), 
with which this ingenious surgeon, as well as M. 
Civiale, have effected several cures in France,* 
in cases where the stone was small; but we 


its use were its tediousness and insufficiency, 
which the system of M. Heurtéloup so admir- 
ably remedies. We should not omit to men- 
tion an important invention auxiliary to the 
baron’s operation,—a species of bed, or great 
chair, on which the patient reposes, furnished 
with a mode of fixing the instrument (after 
the stone is seized), enabling the operator to 
dispense with the clumsy and embarrassing 
apparatus (chevalet) held by an assistant, pre- 
viously in use. 

Such are’ the important labours, for which 
we think not his profession only, but also 
humanity, owes a great debt to Baron Heur- 
téloup: and we have been induced to exceed 
the limits we proposed in this article, to mani- 
fest how cordially we are disposed to forward the 
philanthropic views of this distinguished indivi- 
dual. We must not omit to mention that we 
have ourselves witnessed the benefit of this in- 
vention in the person of a gentleman aged sixty- 
six, many years a sufferer from this terrible 
malady, on whom the baron operated at the 
residence of Mr. A. White, the eminent sur- 
geon of Parliament Street. As Mr. White is 
about to give the details of the case to the pro- 
fession, we shall merely observe, that the in- 
dividual in question is perfectly cured, and 
suffered so little inconvenience as to be able 
to walk home after the application of the in- 
struments. Mr. Wattie, of 78 Upper Ebury 
Street, Pimlico, permits us to state that he is 
the gentleman to whom we refer. 


RUSSIA. 
ALTHOUGH We have given some details of the 
statistics of this mighty empire on former occa- 
sions, we owe it to our readers not to withhold 


* The history of the earlier inventions for the same 
purpose, which have ultimately led to the present im- 
proved practice, would be curious and interesting. 

t We observe that at a recent sitting of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, a M. Rigal read a paper rela- 
tive to several instruments which he has produced for 
performing this operation with ease.and safety. Another 

entleman submitted to the Academy an invention for 

‘issolving the stone in the bladder; and a report was 
ordered to be made upon it. We have ourselves care- 
fully examined the baron’s instruments, and it is impos- 
sible to conceive any contrivances more ous and 


have above shewn that the obvious objections to | } 


further elucidations of so a subjecty 
at a period when it must be peculiarly desirable 
to them to possess data of a correct and authen- 
tic character. And such, we can assure them, 
is the nature of the information which we now 
proceed to lay before them. 

The empire of Russia takes precedence of 
every other nation in Europe, as regards its 
extent and population. The numbers of the 
motley race by which it is tenanted amounted, 
at the close of 1828, to 62,592,000 souls, of 
whom the following is a classification by dis- 
tinct nations :— 


1. Slavonians 
. Finlanders 






coeses matesweas 


12. Unknown origin ---- 1,000,000 14 
62,592,000, of 83 various grades or races of human beings, 
In respect of the religious creeds professed 
this parti-coloured multitude, it falls under the 
subsequent heads, according to an estimate 
made two years ago :— 


Greeks -+++--+. 46,300,000 | Lamaites «.-+++-. 210,000 
ed Church 84,000! 


Catholics «+++». 6,000,000 | Reform 
Mahometans---- 3,300,000 | Armenians -+.++- 79,000 
Lutherans ------ 2,600,000 | Herrnhuthers---- 10,000 


Shamanese ---- 700,000 | Mennonites -..... 6,000 
JOWS cccccceces 600,000 | Filiponese -..... 3,000 
The population of Russia in E indes 
pendently of her Polish possessions (which in 
1827 contained 3,850,658 souls), amounted in 
that year to 44,603,600, which is double that 
of Great Britain. Relatively to the other states 
of Europe, it is extremely thin of inhabitants, 
and stands inferior even to Norway and Sweden 
in density of population. 

In financial respects, the following present 
general results for the year 1827 :— 

Revenue (Poland inclusive) 7.138,333,333 = £17,291,600 
Expenditure -+--+++++++00+ 135,484,990 = £16,935,620 
National Debt -------+-«++ 7-300,000,000 = £37,500,000 

The military force consists —in infantry, of 
23,800 guards and 294,600 of the line; in 
cavalry, of 63,520 ; of 24,000 irregulars ; 360 
pieces attached to the horse, and 732 pieces 
attached to the foot artillery, forming a total of 
47,088. This is the amount of the regular ese 
tablishment ; but, in time of war, like the pres 
sent, it is greatly augmented by levies under 
the imperial ukase. The Polish army consists 
of 50,000. 

The Russian navy, at the beginning of 1828, 
comprised 50 ships of the line, 35 frigates, and 
above 100 other large vessels, besides floating. 
batteries, gunboats, gallies, &c. —the whole 
manned by somewhat more than 50,000 sailors. 
This establishment has of late been considerably 
increased. 

The whole empire does not present above 
1840 cities and towns, 1210 st , and 
227,400 villages and hamlets. a first 
mentioned are Petersburgh, 325,000 ; Moscow, 
260,000 ; Warsaw, 126,443; Kiew, 40,000; 
Sandomir, 50,000; Odessa, 40,000; Riga, 
47,000; Tula, 36,000; Kaluga, 25,000 ; 
san, 50,000; Astrachan, 36,000 ; and Irkutzk, 
30,000. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Tus important Institution has, it seems, 
adopted the plan, some time in agitation, of 
rendering itself a guide to the tyro, as well as 
to the so-far instructed youth. We have only 
seen an outline of the plan in the newspapers ; 
but it appears to embrace the principle of a 











with tepid water, is submitted to the action 


skilfully adapted to for which are re- 
qui i. Pp purposes 


first-rate day-school, to prepare boys for the 
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more advanced labours of the University in its 
dectures and finishing instruction. As the 
has proclaimed an intention of 
the same kind, we presume that such doings 
will be very injurious to the boarding-schools 
for young gentlemen in and about the me- 
tropolis. They will also probably lead the way 
Edinburgh free- 
school, and others, where the children attend 
parents 
Similar schools 
are spreading fast; and the example of Edin- 
burgh has been most successfully followed at 
Plymouth, &c. &c.; and, finally, so near 


King’s 


to establishments like t 


so many hours a-day, &c.; and their 
are shareholders and directors. 


London as Brompton. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF EUROPE. 


WE are unable to state the exact number of 
these useful establishments, though, on a su- 
perficial enumeration, they cannot amount to 
fewer than between seven and eight hundred ; 
the contents of which have been estimated by 
Malchus at 19,847,100 volumes. Of these con- 


tents there are preserved in 
The Austrian States 





The six most considerable, and, at the same 
time, most valuable libraries in Europe are the 
following :-— 


pot Library, Paris---- 450,000 vols. 76,000 MSS. 
leian, ‘ord «+---- 420,000 30,000 
Royal Central, Munich.. 400,000 9,000 
Univer Citing: socom “Sm 

niversity, Gét ++ 300,000 000 
British Museum, London 300,000 » 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Literary Souvenir for 1830. 


WE have received proofs of the twelve prints | be 


which are to illustrate the Lite Sonvenir 
for 1830. They are at least equal in merit 
to those which have appeared in the former 
volumes of this interesting and popular publi- 
cation; and we do not know any terms of 
higher praise. ‘‘ Mrs. Siddons, in the cha- 
racter of Lady Macbeth,” engraved by C. 
Rolls, from a painting by G. H. Harlowe, is 
placed at their head, and richly deserves to be 
so. It gives us an additional reason to lament 
the premature death of an artist, who, like 

Bonington, had he lived a few years 
longer, would have done honour to his country. 
The figure is replete with Siddonian gran- 
deur, and the expression perfectly embodies the 
feeling of the animated apostrophe to the 
absent Thane : 

es Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 

And chastise, with the valour of my tongue, 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crowned withal.” 
Nor must we omit to express our warmest 
admiration of the powerful and mellow manner 
in which Mr. C. Rolls has performed his part 
of the work.‘ The Sale of the Pet Lamb,” 
engraved by C. Rolls, from a painting by W. 
Collins, RA. An interesting ——_ de- 
lightfully treated in the Flemish style of art ; 
but with much more of sentiment than is 
usually to be found in the pictures of the 
Flemish school. In the engraving, Mr. C. 
Rolls has again distinguished himself. The 
effect of sun-light, especially, is most happily 
preserved.—‘‘ Viscountess Belgrave,” engraved 
by R. Graves, from a painting by Sir T. 





A.R.A. 


more, from a drawing by J. Martin. 


human 


Chalon, R.A. 


Ianthe,” en; 
drawing by 


J. C. Edwards, from a painting by H. Howard, 


her waking, is 
** To make her full of hateful fantasies.” 
Mr. Edwards is advancing with great strides in 
his profession ; and has, in this instance, been 
most successful in transferring Mr. Howard’s 
elegant and classical composition to steel.— 
“ The Sisters of Scio,’’ engraved by H. Rolls, 
from a picture by A, Phalipon, A simple and 
pathetic conception, sweetly, engraved.—* A 
Portrait,” engraved by W. Danforth, from a 
painting by C. R. Legliey R.A.« Full of life 
and individuality, as every portrait ought to 
Were we possessed of harlequin’s magic 
sword, however, we would transform the 
insignificant bird on the lady’s hand into a 
noble falcon.—‘* The Discovery,’ engraved b 
J. Goodyear, from a picture by F. P. Ste- 
phanoff. Although the exact parallelism of 
the two heads and necks is somewhat injurious 
to the composition, it is very graceful and 
interesting; and has afforded Mr. Goodyear a 
good opportunity of shewing his command of 
the tool._* The Brigand’s Cave,” engraved 
by C. Rolls, from a painting by T. Uwins. 
The pity in the face of the brigand’s wife, as 
she contemplates the innocent sleeper in her 
lap, will, we trust, have its due influence on her 
ruffian husband. The print is perhaps a little 
hard and liny, but it is very characteristic. 
Having thus glanced over the whole of this 
miniature gallery, we conclude, as we began, 
by bestowing upon it our hearty commenda- 
tion. 
Illustrations to the Iris. 
Tne engravings for this Annual have been 
placed before us too late for a specific notice in 
this Gazette ; and all we can say on a cursory 
7% is, that several of them from Carlo 
olci, Murillo, Baroccio, Cignani, and other 
ancient masters, are very finely executed. 
There is a remarkable production, the Raising 
of Lazarus, from J. Lievens, a painter of a 
former age: it is dated 1631. 


Fountain of Tophana. . Fountain of Bab 
Houmayon. From drawings by Page. 
AT a time when every thing Constantinopo- 








Lawrence, P.R.A. Finely executed by Mr. 
Graves (who is rapidly verifying our pre- 
diction last year respecting him) from one of 
the President’s most simple and charming 
heads. —‘* Jacob’s Dream,” engraved by E. 
Goodall, from a painting by W. Allston, 
The subject is beautifully managed 
by the painter, and the engraving is a perfect 
gem; although its size is much too small for 
the variety of matter which it embraces.— 
“ The Tournament,” engraved by J. T. — 
e 
last remark which we made on the last article 
is equally applicable to the present; in which, 
nevertheless, an admirable idea is conveyed of 
extensive space, and of condensed masses of 
i ‘* La Fille bien gardée,’’ en- 

gtaved by C. Rolls, from a painting by A. E. 
A fine specimen of Mr. Cha- 
lon’s tasteful pencil, to which great justice has 
been done by Mr. Rolls.—‘* Childe Harold and 
ved by E. Portbury, from a 
. Westall, R.A. We like the 
engraving better than the design, which has 
somewhat of a theatrical and affected air: yet 
the figure of Ianthe is yery sweet and sylph- 
like.—“* Oberon and Titania,” engraved by 


R.A. There is a delightful expression in the 
countenance of Titania, on whose eyelids the 
fairy king is squeezing the flower, which, on 


Greek characters, Greek personages, and 
Greek artists, who are often named,— such 
as Andocides, Sosthenes, Phitias, Aschylus, 
Megacles, Glaucon, and Phidipos—all of whom 
either egraphe or epoiesen some of the paint- 
ings. 
the winter. 
modern plates in shape, but in red terra cotta, 
with black figures, have also been found, which 
I imagine served for the funereal feast—pro- 
bably only corn and raisins. 





Mr. Ackermann for these two large coloured 
prints of two of the most picturesque and 
remarkable objects in the city, about to be— 
who can tell what? We doubt not, however, 
whoever are masters will be prone to take care 
of these splendid fountains, so precious in 
eastern climes. For ourselves, we are con. 
tented to drink at them in imagination from 
these showy and characteristic pictures. 


Engraved Illustrations of Ancient Arms and 
Armour. After the Drawings, and with 
the Descriptions of Dr. Meyrick ; by Joseph 
Skelton, F.S.A. Part XX. 

Tue plates which embellish the twentieth 

part of Mr. Skelton’s work are among the 

most beautiful that have hitherto appeared. 

They consist of ‘‘ Musketeer’s Armour, A.D. 

1603 ;” ‘* Spur, Boss of a Bit, and Stirrups ;” 

** Indian and Albanian Weapons ;” “ T; 

of Steel embossed, A.D. 1568:” ** Maces, Ma- 

zuelles, &c.;’? and ‘* Russet Armour, A.D. 

1558.” 

The Right Hon. Lady Anne Beckett. En- 
graved by T. Wright, from an original 
Miniature by Mrs. Mee. M. Colnaghi. 

WE have seldom seen a countenance exhibiting 

more feminine delicacy and sweetness of expres- 

sion. This little print is the fifty-eighth of the 

Series of Portraits of the Female Nobility, pub- 

lished in ** La Belle Assemblée.” 


Great Britain Illustrated. From Drawings by 
W. Westall, A.R.A. ; engraved by E. Fin. 
den. Nos. 14 and 15. Tilt. 

Or the several picturesque views which orna- 
ment these Numbers, those of ‘ Lancaster” 
and “* Durham” are our favourites. 


Fisher's Illustrations of England. 
Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13. 
THE noble towns of Liverpool and Manchester 


have furnished the subjects for these four Nos. 

of Mr. Fisher’s publication. 

Y | very picturesque, and all of them are very pret- 
tily engraved. 


Most of them are 


Fisher’s Illustrations of Ireland. Nos. 6 and 7. 
THERE is much architectural magnificence and 
beauty in the plates which embellish these two 
Numbers. 


GREEK VASES. 


[The following is the Extract of the Letter of a distin- 


uished Antiquary from Naples, to which we alluded 
t_week.] 


‘* We have had, in the Roman states, a most 
extraordinary discovery of the Necropolis -of 
Vulci, or Vulcia, in which already no fewer 
than 2000 vases, of the best workmanship and 
preservation, have been found: one-third of 
t 


hese vases are inscribed—all, however, with 
by 


These discoveries will be continued in 
About 400 plates, not unlike 


** The price of Greek vases is expected to 


fall in consequence; but at present they sell 

as well as ever. 

was the best in the world, is, -of course, 
ch dimini 


The collection here, which 





litan has a peculiar interest, we are obliged to 


in value.” 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


also | tive. 


ence respecting 

—_ from unauthentic sources, 

but carefully extracted from rare and important works 
of the first authority.) 

PASKEWITCH AND DIEBITSCH. 
AFreEncu officer, who was present at a splen- 
did ball given to the late Emperor Alexander 
at Moscow, in 1821, speaks in the following 
terms of these celebrated characters. ‘‘ In the 

p of officers who at times assembled in his 
suite, I observed Paskewitch: his stature was 
lofty, his hair scanty, and his look melancholy. 
His eye shone like lightning ; and deep medi- 
tation had rendered him bald. Diebitsch, too, 
was one of the circle: I met with him on seve- 
ral occasions, and, amongst others, at Tagan- 
rog, at the time of Alexander’s death. He is 
of diminutive stature; his complexion sun- 
burnt, and he walks with his head bent down- 
wards: his look is chilling; but he has a busy, 
fiery eye; his forehead is high, like Buona- 
parte’s; his back somewhat bent, and his fea- 
tures remind me of Chateaubriant’s, allowing 
for disparity of years. His age at the present 
moment must be from five to seven and forty. 
His person betrays great vivacity of thought, 
and presents a striking combination of elegance 
and military spirit. He is said to be a man of 


is not 


pleasure ; and we were accustomed to predict 
the distinguished station to which he would 
ultimately attain. Count Paskewitch, a man 
of a graver mood and more varied acquire- 
ments, is the mirror of German enthusiasm. 
I saw him a second time at the University of 
Charcoff, to which place he had brought his 
son. 


SPECIMENS OF TURKISH EBGISLATION. 


{Extracted from the Multeka (or Political Code), and the 
Book of Civil Jurisprudence. 


The Sultan’s Power.—The chief of the Mos- 
lems must be a disciple of Mahommedanism, 
and have attained his majority ; must be of 
sound mind, of noble race, and of the male 
sex. As Mahomet’s representative and imam 
in chief, the sultan is conservator of the sacred 
code of laws, and guardian of the canonical 
enactments. As possessor of the Imametz, he 
is privileged to attend public prayers on Fri- 
days and celebrate the two Bairams; and as 
the national guardian, he is endued with un- 
limited power over the faithful. In the sultan 
alone is vested the right of appointing to 
offices, whether of a judicial or executive cha- 
racter: to him alone appertains the uncon- 
trolled disposal of the revenue and expenditure 
of the state, the command of the national 
forces, the right of making peace or war, and 
the watching over the public safety and tran- 
quillity ; on him alone, in short, devolves, and 
in him alone centres, the entire government of 
the state. The sultan’s power is indivisible— 
his person sacred and inviolable—his judicial 
powers extend over all persons and thin 
and he is consequently placed beyond the reach 
of any penal laws. Conquest has given him 
military suzerainty; and hence arises his 
right to command the army. Yet he has no 
power of interference with the canon law, 
much less if such interference should be pre- 
judicial to the condition of his subjects or the 
well-being of the servants of God; for both 
are recommended as special objects of his pa- 
ternal care. 

Foreign Residents.—The stranger during his 
abode in Moslem countries is entitled to the 


| protection of the laws, provided he reside by 
permission of the sovereign or his representa- 
This permission is confined to two, six, 
or eleven months, and is never extended to a 
whole twelvemonth. Ifa foreigner remain in 
the country beyond the period appointed him, 
he becomes a taxable subject, is obliged to pay 
the capitation tax, and forfeits the right of 
quitting the country without impediment. 
Strangers of the female sex incur similar 
liabilities upon their marriage with the sultan’s 
subjects. But the residence of a foreigner who 
has become chargeable with taxes, does not 
entitle him to the protection of the Moslem 
laws as respects his property in other coun- 
tries: the female also, with her children and 
every description of property, is in time of war 
subject to the laws which attach to the enemies 
of Islamism. If either quit the country after 
becoming taxable, they are deemed to have re- 
moved themselves surreptitiously, and incur 
the penalty of proscription, which places them 
beyond the pale of the law. If slain or taken 
prisoner whilst fighting under the enemy’s 
colours, their property is confiscated by the act, 
and becomes lawful booty to the conqueror. 

Marriage.—A man can marry four wives ; 
and at marriage both incur the obligation of 
remaining true to each other for the duration 
of their lives. A Mussulman is prohibited 
from marrying, amongst others, his mother, 
grandmother, daughter, aunt, or niece; his 
wife’s kindred; his own slave, or the slave of 
another, if the husband be already possessed of 
a lawful wife ; a female of another faith ; or a 
woman who is betrothed to another. And a 
Moslem woman is forbidden to intermarry with 
an infidel. The milk whicha woman affords to 
a stranger child gives the child the same rights 
as if it were of her own blood. Even if the 
child sip but a drop ofihertilk, or, what is 
still more extraordinary, ‘if but the smallest 
possible drop of her milk fall accidentally into 
the child’s nostril, or if it taste it by the merest 
chance, even without having been taken to 
the breast, it acquires an inalienable right to a 
mother’s care. The husband must place all 
his wives on the same footing as to food, ap- 
parel, and rank; and may choose for himself, 
if he cannot take all of them with him on a 
journey, though his more prudent course is to 
let them draw lots for the right of accompany- 
ing him. He possesses an almost despotic 
power over them, but forfeits it if he refuse to 
return her the marriage-gift she brought him ! 
On the other hand, if she rebel against his 
slightest caprice, or refuse perfect obedience to 
him, he is entitled from that moment to sus- 
pend her maintenance. 

Divorces in Turkey. — According to the 
Turkish law, the husband alone is the arbiter 
of a separation a mensé et toro; and he can 
sever the conagubial tie at his own good plea- 
sure, provided always that he be of age and 
sound in intellect. The sentence of divorce is 
laconic enough, the Turk probably opining 
that, on such occasions, the less said the 
sooner mended, and either of the following 
formule suffices to erect the partition-wall 
between man and wife. ‘* Thou art cast off ;” 
or, ** Carry thy fecundity far away from my 


or, *“* I cast thee away from me, with ‘ thy 
lap, thy breast, thy head,’ or thy counte- 
nance.”? But from the moment the doom has 
passed his lips, he himself forfeits all personal 
claim on his spouse; whilst the latter is com- 
pelled to isolate herself from all society 
throughout the succeeding three months, dur- 
ing which period such conjugal rights as affect 





presence ;” or, ‘‘ Go, count thy months ;”| 14 





nell 
the laws of inheritance and the husband’s 
powers over the wife remain unimpaired. He 
is, however, entitled within this space to take 
her back again, even though she may prove 
contumacious, and to incarcerate her until she 
consent to live with him once more. Duri 
her confinement he is also at liberty to. visit 
her at intervals, for the purpose of endeavour. 
ing to pave the way to a reconciliation: but 
his visits must be limited to the mere inter- 
course of the tongue—any endearment or fa« 
miliarity whatever is rigidly excluded and pro- 
hibited ; and wo be to him if he be caught 
transgressing against the prescribed observ- 
ances; a breach of them arms the wife with 
the right of employing even poison to send him 
into the other world. The dissolution of the 
marriage-vow is consummated upon the ex. 
piration of the three legal months; and if 
after that period the couple are inclined to re- 
sume their conjugal relations, the nuptial cere- 
mony must be celebrated de novo. A similar 
course becomes requisite if a second divorce. 
ment should result in a second homage to the 
laws of attraction and cohesion ; but after a 
tertian relapse, the husband cannot resume 
possession, excepting the wife have been mar- 
ried to another. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
Tus house opened on Thursday with a bum. 
per audience. The play was Hamlet; and 
Miss Faucit made a very promising début in 
Ophelia. So late in the week we cannot enter 
into particulars. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Tuis theatre opens on Monday with Romeo 
and Juliet, cast in a style of uncommon inte- 
rest. Abbott, an actor who did more to make 
second parts sirst than any.performer we ever 
saw, plays Romeo; and we anticipate he will 
not make a first part second, though C. Kemble 
is to be the Mercutio, and Warde the Friar 
Lawrence. Meadows (for whom no fair op« 
portunity has ever occurred, or been created, 
to exhibit his fine comic talent) is only the 
Apothecary ; but the grand attraction of the 
night is the first appearance of Miss Kemble 
(the daughter of Mr. C. K.) as Juliet ; and 
Mrs. Kemble, her mother, as Lady Capulet, 
The attraction is so strong, that in the better 
time of the Drama we should have thought of 
securing # place as soon as the doors were 
opened. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 

Tue season closed last night; and as we have 
noticed its deserved success as it went on, we 
need only recapitulate the causes. 

Middle Temple, a Farce by Peake; Music by Rodwell, 
23 nights. 

Sister of Charity, a Melo-Drama by Banim; Musie by 
Hawes, 32 nights. ‘ 

Incog. ‘* What's in a Name,” a Farce, Anon.; Music 
selected, 2 nights. 

Robber’s Bride, a Grand Opera, translated by E. Ball; 
Music by Ries, arranged and adapted by Hawes, 12 nights. 

Witness, a Melo.Drama by T. H. Bayly; Music by A. 
Lee, 7 nights. 

Spring Ton, a Melo-Drama by Peake; Music by Rod- 
well, 26 nights. 

Der Vampyr, a Grand Opera, translated by Planché ; 
— Marschner, arranged and adapted by Hawes, 


Sold fm @ Song, an Operetta by T. H. Bayly; Music 
by A. Lee, 16 nights. 

Recruit, a Melo-Drama by C. W. Hallett; Music by 
Hawes, 6 nights. 

In addition to the rapid production of nine 
new pieces, several successful revivals have 
taken place. Dibdin’s Waterman, which gave 
Wood an opportunity of singing the beautiful 
ballads in a pure and delightful style. The 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





faree of Master’s Rival (sent to the tomb of 


Liston, at Drury Lane,—but 
brought to life again by the clever little prac- 


the defunct, and made it run for fourteen 
nights at Covent Garden) has been also revived 
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VARIETIES. 


which are used for that purpose has been pub- 


received the name of philosophy of nature. The 
principles which its partisans are the 


profess, 
Moulds.._A complete manual of the art of | pretension of uniting the ensemble of the phe. 
titioner Keeley, who infused a new spirit into|making moulds of all the various materials 


nomena of nature; of arriving at con 
not by deductions @ priort drawn from ob. 


lished at Paris, and is spoken of by the French | servation of particular facts, but from primitive 


with distinguished success, and performed no|reviews with great praise, as throwing every |views. M. St. Hilaire stated the difficulties 


fewer than ten times during the English Opera 
season. Mr. Bartley spoke an appropriate 
address; for which we regret we have not 
room. 





ADELPHI. 


Tuts pleasantest of pleasant places opened on 
Tuesday; but we have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting it. Monsieur Mallet was 
a sure card to play out; and there would be, 
of course, a great deal in the house, packing in 
the best sense, and no packing in any other. 
SURREY THEATRE. 
Ir is, for guides of public taste, a shameful 
confession to make, but we so seldom think of 
visiting the minor theatres, unless seduced by 
some uncommon occurrence, that it was some- 
where about the hundredth repetition of Black- 
eyed Susan at this house when we witnessed 
the performance on Tuesday last. Having seen 
it, we do not wonder at the extraordinary 
popularity of this piece; for if admirable act- 
ing and a well-constructed drama can insure 
success, the requisites are here. T. P. Cooke 
is the best sailor that ever trod the boards—in 
frolic and in affliction he is always true to 
nature, and to the peculiarities of the seaman. 
His hitch, his swing, his back-handed wipe, his 
roll—in short, his every look, gesture, and mo- 
tion, are redolent of the blue water and the 
lower deck ; and all this is qualified by great 
ability, and a degree of feeling which is far 
more like truth than acting :—can we wonder 
that such a man should draw and delight crowds 
for hundreds of nights? We are not, how- 
ever, going to criticise the Surrey ; and all we 
say of our experience there is, that the 
entertainments were most gratifying, and far 
superior to any expectation we had formed. 
Vulgarity, the vice of the smaller theatras, was 
shunned by the sound discretion of the leading, 
and very clever, actors; so that, without ex- 
pecting an aristocratic company, there was 
nothing which the best society might not wit- 
ness with p Cooke made every man in 
his ship a sailor as well as himself ; and Vale 
n three parts) displayed a versatility of talent 
kept quietly down below the buffoonery of 
actors, who often obtain much applause by their 
tricks) that obtained our hearty approbation. 
We were also much pleased with the perform- 
ances of Mr. Forrester, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Buck- 
ingham, and others; and have no hesitation in 
advising our readers to go forthwith, and enjoy 
a night’s amusement at the Surrey. 








CHESTER MUSICAL MEETING. 


Ir is said, that after defraying the expenses of 
the late ** Festival,” iounae of a thousand 
pounds will be appropriated to charitable pur- 

The manner in which national, and parti- 
cularly provincial, talent has been encouraged, 
reflects the greatest credit upon the committee 
of management. A Manchester gentleman, of 
the name of Bennett, (said to be the private 
pupil of that admirable master Crevelli,) is 
spoken of highly in the Chester papers ; and 
is considered by the critics as one of the most 
promising tenors of the day. His performance 
of a from the “ Redemption” excited an 


light upon the subject of which it is suscep. 
tible. 
Improved Candle-wicks. — A M. Hebuba, a 
candle manufacturer at Paris, has invented a 
new wick for tallow candles, which is hollow. 
It is said to give a better light than the ordi- 
nary wick, and to prevent guttering. 
Stereotype Printing.._Holland possesses far 
more substantial claims to the merit of this 
invention than to the glory of originating the 
noble art of typography. Besides a quarto 
Bible, published in 1711, there exists a Dutch 
Bible, stereotyped in folio at the commence. 
ment of the eighteenth century. These are 
indisputable proofs that stereotype printing was 
employed in Holland long before it was even 
known in France. In a note to No. 1316 of 
Barbier’s Catalogue, it is also recorded, that 
Johann Miiller, pastor of the German church 
at Leyden, had devised, in the year 1701, a 
novel method of printing, which much resem. 
bles the process of stereotyping as now prac- 
tised. This method consisted in composing the 
page in the usual manner, correcting it accu. 
rately, securing the type with iron ties, turn- 
ing it over on its face, and then cementing it 
into a solid mass by means of a metallic com- 
position, or, preferably, of mastic. The first 
trial of this process was made with a book of 
prayers, entitled, ‘‘ Gebeede-Bockjen van Jo- 
han Haverman,” and printed by W. Miller, 
|the inventor’s son, in 1701. he invention 
was subsequently transferred to Halle; and 
Miller, in a letter’ of the 28th June, 1709, 
mentions that he had applied it in the publica. 
tion of a Syriac New Testament, conjointly 
iwith a Lexicon.—De Reiffenberg, Louvain. 
Literary Rewards.—The King of Prussia, 
who in 1813 wrote a very flattering letter, 
accompanied with a gold medal, to M. Julien, 
at Paris, the author of “ the Spirit of Pesta- 
lozzi’s Method of Education,” has recently ad- 
dressed to the same gentleman another letter, 
accompanied with a second gold medal, in re. 
turn for a copy of the fourth edition of his 
‘¢ Essay on the Employment of Time.’ Such 
notices, from crowned heads, are among the 
best encou: ts to literary and useful ex. 
ertion ; and we sincerely wish they were more 


68 Protestants of the Augsburg confession, 
_ Reformés of the Swiss confession, and 153 
ews. 

Meditations upon Nature.—At a late sitting 
of the Paris Royal Academy of Sciences, M 

Meckel was unanimously elected Correspond-| 
ing Member in Germany, to fill up the vacancy 
in the section of medicine and surgery.—M. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire read a memoir, entitled 
“* Meditations upon Nature ;” and made some | 
observations on this new branch of science, 





sensation in the audience. 
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of such an hypothesis, but admitted that a 
man of genius might make progress in such a 
science. Kepler, he said, pursued his astro. 
nomical studies according to the inspirations of 
his genius, without the aid of knowledge 
and observation ; and Newton had, by similar 
means, established one of the most important 
propositions—that planetary bodies attract in 
direct proportion to the inverse masses of the 
square of the distance. One of the principles 
professed by these philosophers is, the unity of 
organic composition; and that all i 
beings are divided into two distinct 
according to whether they breathe in the midst 
of air or water. Vertebrated animals, they 
contend, are constructed under a double point 
of view. Their embryo presents two respira. 
tory organs, and if one of them dominates over 
the other, the result is, that the animal be. 
comes either an aerial one ora fish. The au. 
thor professes to have paid much attention 
to monstrosities, and endeavours to prove that 
though they were formerly considered as con. 
trary to nature, yet, in fact, they only furnish 
new proofs of the constancy of her laws. M. 
de St. Hilaire, in conclusion, said, that, if we 
believed in the determinate existence of certain 
organic materials, in that of a very few laws 
for their disposal, in a prescribed and 

order of arrangement, and, consequently, in 
the philosophical resemblance of beings ;—and, 
finally, that if we had made these propositions, 
extended to all their identical cases, the subject 
of an abstract and general principle, we had, 
at least, not conceived that principle before the 
examination of the facts ; but, on the contrary, 
had adopted it only after long-continued inves- 
tigation. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Fourth and last Part of the History and Antiqui- 
ties of Luton Chapel is on the eve of publication. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Borderers, by the author of ‘‘ the Spy,” 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. —Stewart’s Practice of Convey- 
ancing, Vol, II. royal 8vo. WN. 1s. bds.—The Heraldry of 
Crests, royal 18mo. 10s.; large » 138. bds.—Tam- 
lyn’s Reports in Chancery, Part I. 
ton’s London, by Tyrrell, 8vo. 1/. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1829. 


Hungarian Uniwersities.—In the Royal Aca-| _ September. Thermometér. Barometer. 
demy of Presburg there are 433 students; viz. — 24} From 45. to > = » r-4 
236 of philosophy, and 197 of law; added to| Saturday: 36 | —— 35. — o | an13 — 300 
which there are in the Archiepiscopal Lyeewm | Sunday---. 27 | —— 3. — 61. | 29.94 — 29.79 
of Turnau 78 students of philosophy, and in| Monday - 28 | —~ 3% — 87. | 2.78 — 29-0 
the Episcopal Lyceum of Waitzen 60. At the|Wednesiay 3 | —— 31. — 57. | 9008 — 3016 
‘Royal University of Pesth, there have been,| Wind variable, one N.E. and N.W. es 
during the present year, 1,710 students ; viz. | xcept the 27th generally clears a thick fog om ¢ 
73 of theology, 381 of law, 401 of medicine,} Rain fallen, -25 of an inch. 
and 609 of philosophical science. Of this num- “ —* 51° sy" 39° NF Cures H. ADAMS. 
ber, 1,243 are Roman Catholics, 142 Greeks, Longitude tits 0 3 51 W-of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are glad to find that a copious Glossary is pre- 
paring for the new edition of the Waverley Novels, as 
| suggested in our last; but it had been previously adver- 
aped our notice.. 
We really (on Thursday night) cannot tell C. H. whe- 
ther we received ‘‘ Night,” a poem, or not. 
Our readers will please to correct the following Er- 
RATA: in our last, p. 632, col. 1, line 20, for ‘* com- 
mercial” read ‘* unal;” and in the same page 
col. insert this heading to the subsequent statement of the 
** Su i Europe.” Also in our notice of 





the Haymarket, near the end, for ‘ brother” read 


cultivated in Germany, and which has specially |,« uncie;” Sir J. Pranklin being Mrs. Vernon's ancl, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RTISTS’ as SOCIETY, near 


the Old Church, Sa 
The rege gm Commenced on the Ist instant. 
Terms at Room, from to Nine every Evening. 
Apply for < T. GANDY, Seovetery.” 





y 
ITHOGRAPHY. In answer to a Reply 
by Mr. Coindet to a Pamphlet lately circulated by me, 
i to observe, that this gen has not met in a fair or 
tory way one single statement that I have made. 
ure c Coindet states that Mr. Engelmann’s “‘ yellow facing is 
for nothing.” How are we to conciliate this avowal with 
manner in which the honour of having discovered facing is 
for Mr. E mann in the ‘ History of Lithography ?” 
The claim sets forth how Mr. E. “ was the first to discover th 
presence of iron in lithographic ” and how from one aie 
eetaeaning <o another he was led to use facing; and yet all this 
claim for priority of the idea is about a process which is 
1” Mr. Coindet asserts that a faced. stone 
« may succeed in one instance, and fail in twenty ;” by which as- 
sertion he charitably insinua‘ since I have declared that I con- 
tinue to use facing, that this must rr ~ 4 case with drawings 
which are sent to my establishment . Mr. Coindet, 
fm his answer to my pamphlet, bewilders hima in his own rea- 
; for he asserts in the “* History of woe il that En- 
mann did communicate to me the process ; 
his answer, he supposes that corey Soe an not have com- 
manicated it to me because it was “ good for nothing.” He says 
that “ he has some reason to su that my facing is the same 
as Engelmann’s, because,” &c. How can he doubt its being 
the same, since he maintained ae first that Engelmann gave me 
—,, ae a SAYS, that out of twenty-one drawings, 
e on faced stones. This does not 
asif, to use nes own rahe » “he who Pegg how to —— 
i: ” but, viewing the 
business in Mr. Goinders coe must surely be a most obsti- 
nate blockhead to go on using this dreadfully uncertain process ; 
and artists and publishers — be bed stupid - c= 
fiding psa) es to me, when they lose twenty draw: out 
ofone andtwenty. Mr. Coindet states, that I informed M. Colin 
(a French artist) that “ it was im; le” (Mr. Coindet has put 
ics) that any one but myself could etch his draw- 
ing, on account of the . This, to use Mr. Coindet’s expre: 
sion, is “ fatse;” and as he has —_— M. Colin, to him I appeal 
whether I did not inform him simply, that the success of his 
@ewing would be very doubtful if printed by any other but my- 
self, as stones sent out from my establishment ——- peculiar 
treatment ; never used the word “ impossible.” I consi- 
dered myself bound to warn M. Colin t the risk of the 
failure o of his drawing; for I knew that several drawings, done on 
stones which were in the first instance obtained from my esta- 
bishment, had been spoiled when placed in the —_ other 
and Mr. Coindet himself cannot deny, that when this 
happened to —) phe = invariably attsibacea te failure to 
~ “ cursed facing, am using his own words; Mr. Coindet 


has pinched his in his — 

defence for the caution - rhs Colin than quoting Mr. 
Coindet—that, in his opi inlon, “ twenty ye. fail out of 
twenty-one.” Messrs. and Boys, on oindet’s own 
, may atulate themecl ves on the esen escape they 
with M. Colin’s drawing. To all this I must add, that 

what I said to M. Colin could not have been s — in enmity to 
Mr. Cee since he did not know himself where the stone was 
gone to be printed: all he abe = the subject was, that he had 
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ee hat Mr. Orok 

that I was wrong in assert! that Mr. ah er red 
author of the ee of th the 
firm of » Coit I ramos to pe FA to 


Mr. Croker for t “% ‘mistake ; but ~—% Co latter tleman, as is 
affirmed, is not a partner in the business, Mr. Coindet well knows 
that at no = period Mr. Croker was not very far from being 
received as : I was, therefore, not much from the 
truth in ay t ‘advanced. 
Mr. Coindet says, “ I have seen with pleasure that Mr. Hull- 
mandel declares that he was willing to break his ment with 
the house of Engelmann and Co, because it at once destroys a 
report whieh has been d—that our establish- 
ment was formed contrary to the said agreement.” If by this 
Mr. C. wants to insinuate that I am the author of these 
he says which is unfounded and I defy him to trace 
such a report, in any one instance, to me, or any one in my 
employment; for never have I said such a _— to any person. 
Jat bim produce, if he can, an indty om I have assert- 


I maintain that ca thar 3 tae of advanced is true; and if some 
of these assertions are oo to one of Mr. Coindet’s a 
he has drawn this attack upon himself, by his gendnct in con- 





from me, ae a to his agreemen' -t-— 
as his discovery. M: Coindet rejects rejects Mr. » Darding’s tests 
with regard to eect my printing, on the qreend « of this 


gentleman’s having had no printed el I may 
perhaps be allowed to mensions the fact of Mr. Lane having con- 
a te me the printing of those drawings of his which he 

considers of most ie after having had many plates 


— by Mr. C 
Mr. Coindet expresses a determination to answer my pamphlets 
no more. ath will — me more pleasure, or is easier, on his 
oneys to put a stop to my complaints; tone my Any his 
in a fair and Lencusshte way towards me—let him not 
speak to every one as he has done, and is continually doing, of 
me, and of my establishment, so as to harm me as much as he 
can—let him op; me in an open and straightforward manner, 
by trying to better work than me—let him not back- 
bite and slander me toall who will listen to him—let him not, as 
= 4s concerns myself, advance as facts things which he knows 
to be false, or which he knows nothing about—and I will most 
willingly remain silent. It is far, very far, from my wish to 
throw myself before the public; but Mr. Coindet has compelled 
metodoso. I cannot conclude better than by using Mr. Coin- 
det’s own words :—“ Let the public decide an is the best Litho- 





moderate Scale of Expense, adapted to the Vicinity of the 


lis. Price 5s- 


Part III. of 
Wetten’s Designs for Villas in the Italian 
Style of Architecture. Price 6s. 
To be completed in Six Numbers. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


Benet oti MUSEUM. The remain- 
ing Part of Mr. Brookes’s A 

Museum, comprising F i i ae the 

and Pathology of the Human Body, with a considerable as well 

=e splendid Collection of Zootomical Subjects; and in the Depart- 








Anato 








ent of Natural mee of a choice Assem of Animals, 
both Stuffed and in Spirits, will be on view, for Sale by Auction 
about the latter end of October, when Catalogues may be obtained, 


rice 2s. 6d. at the Theatre of Anatomy, Blenheim Street, (until 
urther notice) and of Messrs. Bossange and Co. Booksellers, 
Paris. 
The Lease of the Premises will be sold at the same time; like- 
wise the Fixtures, and some of the Furniture. Mr. Brookes hav- 


een RR RE 
Part VI. and last of Cabinet Lawyer, new Edition. 
ACKSON’S DESIGNS for VILLAS, on a boards, the 5th edition of 


HE CABINET LAWYER, induding the 





Statutes of the 10 George IV. and Lega? Decisions to 
Close of the aemeae Assizes, im a popalar ade +~4 
bra a Digest the Ci p Geuniaal, and 
Benutitationa w of 


England as yw admi: 
Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
ae oe Hall Court, » Ludgate Street. 
falowing “ite Teen fs, ks, by MARIA 
New editions ott the fol justly ‘or y 
EDGEWORTH, have been published :— 


ATRONAGE, 4 vols. 12mo. 28s, 
2. Popular Tales, 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 


boards. 


3. Moral Tale, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 10s. bds. 

4. Tales of Fashionable Life, 6 vols. 12mo, 
U. 198. 

5. Harrington and Ormond, 3 vols. 21. bds, 

6. Belinda, 3 vols. 15s. boards. 








ing altogether declined Anatomical Tuition, intends r4 
to a more eligible Situation for Private Practice. 
N.B. Neither Servants in Livery, nor other oo unless 
dressed in decent Apparel, can be admit 





MUSIC. 
N EMINENT PROFESSOR of MUSIC 


has now a VACANCY for a YOUNG LADY as a 
PROFESSIONAL PUPIL, who will be instructed in every 
necessary Branch of the Musical Profession, and (if desired) in 
the duty of an Organist. It is requisite the young Person should 

sess some previous knowle Music, as also a natur. 
talent—as the Terms will be moderate. 

For particulars, with the Name and Address of the Party, 
apply, by Letter (past ~paid), to J. V., Messrs. Chappell and Co. 
Ne 50, New Bond 8 


7. I a, 2 vols. 10s. boards. 

8. Modern Griselda, 4s. boards. 

9. Castle Raekrent, foolscap 8vo, > boards, 
10. Essay on Irish Bulls, 5s. 


11. Letters for Literary Ladies, 12mo. 4a. 
boards. 

12. Memoirs of Mr. Edgeworth, 2 vals. 8vo. 

308. boar 


‘ds. 
13. Tales and Miscellaneous Pieces. By 
Maria Edgeworth. In 14 vols. foolscap vo. rice 42. 4s. boards. 
Printed for R. Hunter; hang ‘im and Cr: an 


Co.; RB. Sclholey 


3; Hamilton and Co.; in 
and Marshall; T. eae =P Soa Smith, Eider, antes 
and J. —— ad 
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cond edition, post 8vo. 8s. 


ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from 


CALCUTTA to EUROPE, by way of EGYPT, in the 
827 and 1 


1828. 
By Mrs. CHARLES ee 
“We o— no h - L 


Years 1 


hi. 





our readers as apie ing and ——L— little — 
The aaes in ia ee it has been brought out, combining cheap- 
ness with elegance, is also worthy of approbation.”—Oriental 


Herald, 
John a Albemarle Street. 





On the Ist October was emed. apiece 2s. (to 
be continued monthly,) No. 
HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 
NATURAL and GEOG RA PHIC. SCIENCE 
Condueted by an ASSOCIATION of NATURALIORS. 
Mustrated oe with Maps, Charts and Engravings. 
Art. LA of the Landes of Acquitania ; 
by wv. Mincoceth, Esq.—Art. II. Description of Five New Bri- 
tish Species of Shells, with Figures; by ofthe Thomas Brown, 
F.R.S.E.—Art. III. On the ype _ ae and Com- 
pound Galvanic Circles; by K. T ys tt. IV. Account 
of the Island of Jersey, by p Ao - elaan Esq.—Art. V. 
Notice of a Cavitary Worm, with a Plate; by W. Rhind, 
ral Information = the Origin of ong Gork- 
has; by Capt. Ayton—Sir Rufane ion on the 
Course and Termination of the Niger, Lond. 1829— Polydore 
Poux’s Crustacés de la Méditeranée. - de son Littoral, Paris, 
1828—Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, 'ransactions of 
the Plinian Society, Edin. 1829—Dr. "Holland’s Experimental 
Inquiry into the Laws of Life, Edin. Accounts of the Voy- 
age of the Astrolabe and — the Chevrette—Caillé’s Voyage—Tra- 
vels of Ch Voyage to the Morea—Esta- 
blishment of the New Colony on the Swan River—Notice of Dr. 
Knox’s New Theory of Hermaphrodism—Capt. Brown’s Observa- 
tions on Mr. Kenyon’s Paper on British Shells—Discovery of two 
Oviduets in a Fow!—On the different Causes of the Coloration of 
Snow and Ice, &c. &c. 
Abstract Notices of New Works and Papers on Geography, 
voy History, ae Discoveries in General Science and 
Arts.—P: tific Institutions. 
Se Lizars, No. 5, St. vid Street, Edinburgh ; Whittaker 
Treacher, and Co. London; and William Curry and Co. Dublin; 
to be had also of the Booksellers of the United ingdom. 











Price 5s. boards, 
ISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS of 
HENRY of MONMOUTH, the Hero of Agincourt; 
and other eminent Characters. 
By the Author of ‘ Memoirs of James the Second,” &c. &e. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 


On the 30th September (~ ee price 6s. the 
Twelft of 


HE BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD. 

Contents.—Church Reform—Coxe’s Memoirs—Wrangham’s 
Prolegomena—Oliver on the Pater gen of Beverley—Memoirs 
of Lady 1 Fanshawe—Dr. Ure’s a of Geology—Life and Times 
. of A hop Laud—Rose ani on Rationalism—Le Bas’s 





graphic Printer from the works p y their resp 
4, Great Marlborough Street. C. HULLMANDEL. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, RICH- 
MOND. The MISSES HARRISON invite the Atten- 
tion of Parents and Guardians to their select Establishment for 
Young Gentlemen, on Richmond Green. The House is airy and 
with an Garden; and the une atten- 
tion is paid to the Health, Imp t, and E of their 


Terms, for Board and Instruetion, a saeietiidias Asnum: 
Two Vacancies will occur after . 














Sermon; Festival of the Sons of the Clergy—Count Pozzo on the 
Emancipation of the Protestant b eee of Piedmont—Bather’s 
Sermons—Sta aoe Dioceses— Proceedings of the Universities. 


LACK WOOD’ 3 “EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE, No. CLVIII. for pro 


Contents.—I. The Five Nights of St. Alban’s—IT. Recollec- 
tions of an old Siete <td I. Dibdin’s fee 8 +. or, Scenes 
leery rng gl trs e d 

uthor o' red re tees, . aps. 9, 10, 11, 18—V. 
An on c Theory and the Writings of of Wordsw orth, 
=i paket Seen eee 
- - Sou "s 1 on 

—VIIL Bi he Idi diet; an Anecdote—IX. The Book of the 


Boudoir. By Lad Morgan—X. The te Thoughts on 
the Times—XII. rt on the Irish Misce! Estimates— 
XIII. Letter from P’ eT Political Economy, No. 2 
XV. Ireland asit was i eay AE T. The p and the q, 
or the Adventures of Jock M‘Pherson. By cal Ettrick yA 
herd—XVII. The Court and the Cabinet. Calm Obse: 
—XVIII. more rWillagy Black woo, Ea . are 

for i wood, Edinburgh; 

Gada, 1, Strand, Londo 
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By AL EXANDER JAMIESON, LL.D, 
Of Marischal College, Aberdeen; and Member of St. John's 
College, Cam 
This is the only complete edition in . and contains all the 
Latin Words to be found in the 4to. editions. The 
of the original work hog been preserved, and many errors ef 


—_ “aewenpetane 
8 wey 2 cd, this edition is never out of print. 
aastant rinted r Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Patt Mali; 
8. Wilkie, Charterhouse Sqnave; Tonnies, Robbins 
and Co., and Jacob and Co. Winch 3 J-C 3 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


[HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 

SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. ay by ee 
at the Royal Institution, by W. T. BRANDE, Esq. for October, 
contains—. ts on the Force of the Earth's 's Magnetisun, 
aaa E. bine--Om M. Hansesen's Recent Obser- 
non of ound, 


Job 
.—On Classifications of 
, | Hooks, by Soha me. by 2a Gullochs M.D. P.R-S. feo Mathod of Gals 
val 
rari an: Sarcabeies by John Hancock, M.D.—On the C: 





im Wallis for Ornaments—Remarks on the Wo- 
onstruction 


of the Galvanic Bat: * 
Sa asion of Gases each other, é&c. 
Thomas Graham, A.M. F.R.8-E.—Om the of Phos- 
7 orus, by Thomas Graham, A.M.—. yee for ascertaining 
the Value of different Alkalis, by W. G. Colchester, Me- 
thod of rend P alleable, by the late W. Wa- 
laston, M.D. F.R.S.—Travels in Turk Ni and Pa- 
lestine, M » Esq, M. the Use of Lights 








Thomas Voung-- Miscellaneous I , Space 

to the Motions of the F ly Bodies—D ot ‘Vermin 

in Ships by Steam—Chemical Science—Instantaneous 
Ink——Oderiferous Lamp—P 





Principle in Blood, é&c. d&e. 
rinted for Henry Colburn and "neg Bentley, 
8 New Burlington Str 


P olume Bloven =f [ae ip 
‘ol. XI. in royal 8vo: price 1. 1 
ETERSDORFF’S PRACTICAL and 
ELEMENTARY ABRIDGEMENT of the Cases 








Printed for C., rs and F. Rivington, St. Paal’s 
nd Waterloo Place, Pail Malt. 


The First "Five Volumes may now be had 


complete, price 12s. each, in — 


The Four Volumes of the Quarterly Theo. 
lopical Banjew, fer 52 for the Years 1825 and 1296, price 2i. 8s. boards, 
or apy 











and d d in the Courts Bench, Common 
Exchequer, and at Nisi oe. &c. 
London: Printed and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 

*_* Sets of Volumes Lt to XL (com) full four-fifths 
of the entire work,) may be had, and the r portion will 
be completed within twelve months. 

tit In of the ven to this 
great work by Magistrates and » the Pub- 


lishers cannot promise to be ‘ble | to supply complete sets, 
some of the volumes being nearly snp i 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





- In 8¥0. 74, 
pease 3 Seiaries co 
patory an we 9 Plan of the Battle of Salamis. 
pilin nat By Witisam Ps PALIN. 
we MMP ae n't he aly he 
hie trans iat to the reader of Greck tragedy."--Hants 





SHE LONDON" UN! IVE ERSITY MAGA. 
Contents.—A Young Head, and, what is better 
still, a a ay Tale of the Irish Rebellion—On a Gene- 
ral Jud, it, and the Effects which a Belief therein produces 
uman Character—£k ketches of the. Irish — 
Exchequer—On a a new §: 
form—On the Study of the La 


tabular f 
o best ‘Mode of Studying Medicine in the 








i. Cooper's New Novel, &c. 
Just published rE Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 


THE BONDE ERS. a “Tile. 


By the Vo. of the « Nah 1 Me » Gee “ * Filo” the: 
Red Rover, 


Jn3 rye post - 
Also nearly ready for publication, 

2. Dr.- *s Historical. Account .of his 
own Life, with some Reflections on the Times in which he lived, 
from 1671 fo 1731, now first published from the original MS. In 

vo. with a Portrait. . 

3. Travels ‘in Mexico, in 1826, 1827, and 
1828. , By Lieut. wt W. H. Hardy, RN. 8vo. with Plates. 

tories of Waterloo, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


' 6: Four Years in- South Africa. By Cow- 
er Rowe, Ea _In1 vol. 8v0. | ; Weer eae 
werley Novels.—New Edi 


THE “ANTIQUARY, Vol. L forming 
Volume V. of the new edition, price 5s. in cloth. 
big volume, ee by Cy Stan Introduction and Notes, fox Relpey and a 
Vie tp yo ig R.A. Aengraved by Ambrose Warren. 
plies tee for Cadet an eg Co. a 5 Shes ons - Marshall, 
London ; Bookseller in Grea 
Volumes, Lil II. ‘IIT. and IV.. of this edition, 
comprising may be had of al Bootsell and a= 7p es are again reprinted, 





: ontinued monthly, No. 
HE. "FARMER'S SERIES of the 
LIBRARY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, being the 
HORSE. Part I. 
a Published under the superintendence of the Societ 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, by Baldwin and Oradock. 
seodk—t The work will embrace—Ist. Every Description of Live 


a. ~~ and M ent—Breedi: — 
proventios s-, fd. The general Labou 
every kind of Husbandry, with Build. 
Roads, Plantations, Timber, &c. 3d. Domes: 
the Dairy, Brewing, Wine and Cider, Bake 


ing, cg Meat 
A ful Stns of the Plan of the Work may be procured 
pak" application to any Bookseller 


HE NEW. MONTHLY and NDON 
nt Ace —0'Cpantcnd “7 other inte- 
wy! we 





of ot Agriculture including 
ings, Machinery, Road 





1898—Pre- 





¥, o sexes; and the exquisi 





The New School Question Book. 
Ina clear bold type, on fine pap , and handsomely printed, 


sh GENERAL OOL QUES.- 
ON BOOK; in which each‘ Sesitien, | ina oe oueiee 


chrono- 
'» Mytho- 
@reat and variety of 


ite stores; and een by 
it sound 
femdom: 


Elements of Astronomy, British Spelling Baok, éec. Sc.” 
i a a a. 

with a compendigm 
nace tne Bt osc of tha ; 
confused and table assemblage of iil 
ae of both ancient 
and bi » from the creation to the yd 
lar series, with the-dates affixed, omy es 
features of Ten Ancient and Eighteen ‘odern and 
p a mpl the princi ofthe most ill 
tions ; es a body of historical aatter has ssldem 

avolume. The M 


so. moderate 
ion includes the ‘Hemen Structure 
Productions for Food—Wines, 
ces, &c.—M . Gems—Woods, Vegetables—Tit 
and 7 a Government, Law, &c. i 
Teme jons——Trade and Commerce— Poetical and 
iors d en 

















: ommisaesanage ‘of the DEITY ; 
- 3 ROBERT seomeqouany. 
byp His Grace the Archbishop 
of Cunterbury. 





Also, the 3d edition, Ts 6d. 
A Universal Pra yer s Beath ; a Vision of 
I. By the same Author, 
nee Maundes, 10, Newgate 


gree with oo may mo he oy 








Drives and } meen ae = S Papers for the 
lasses—A Selection from the seems of the Medalists 
in the Classes’ of Prac! ia M 


natomy 
Table exhibiting the oe Prices, soak Periods, « ofthe Lectures 
to.be d at y of London during the ensuing 
pe neo te tec 


London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
and Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 
and ions (post t paid) will be 
received by the Publishers. 
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Dr. ee Tilustrations of Medicine, 
n 8vo. price 10s. 


boards, 
OPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS 
of MEDICINE. 
By SHIRLEY PALMER, M.D. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, PateYnoster Row 

*,* The } agents which destroy map, or excite permanent or 
in the fi of his various or; » are 
treated of in this werk, Sah a under the seven pllowing 
heads, viz. :—Moral and Intellectual Agents—Physical— Intesti- 
nak pounieeee bene —a. a and External Inju- 
he work, p h of 





Humboldt's Personal Ni Volume. 
will be ai Vil ot 

ERson ML N. VES of TRAVELS 
\OCTIAL AL REGIONS of the NEW CON. 
bys Neth ihe de DER de HUMBOLDT and and A: AIME BONPLAND. 
renellth y HELEN MARIA fa WitLtana? _ 

"Printing for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 

On | Thursday n next, the 8th instant, will be published, 


THE rokEiCN REVIEW, 
: No. VIII. 4 
= 





, Gener al Jackson; the United States of America. 
10 to 15. Short Reviews of New Publications. 
6. Continental Literary Intelligence. 
i. The ae og 1 Foreign Publications of the last Three 


The First | Four Volumes of this highly inte. 
resting and im Journal, may now be had complete, price 
we Bl k, Young, and Y: T. treet, 

ion: Blac ol ‘oung, 2, Tavistock S > 
vent Garden ; 0 Barthés, an = ‘a Lowell, Great Maribe. 
ttaker, ae and Co. Ave Maria 








po ak inowledge, the author has not Seemed it rere to 
relax somewhat from that unbending Fact pp? which so 
signally benefits the ch of purely 

sheds life and or their most intricate Geembene: it “may, 
therefore, it is h instruct the popular feader, while the 
young professional yon es will find it useful in conveying a cor- 
rect outline of the subjecgs of his future practice. 








8vo. with “T and Plans, 24s. 


URCKHARDT’S TRAVELS in 
ARABIA, comprehending an Account of those Terri- 
tories which the Mohamm as Sac 

“A valuable segues ont one of the pote laborious, learned, 
and amiable of modern travellers.”—Atheneu: 

“ Many payee andnovel descriptions of ‘Arshian manners are 

volume.”—Literary Gazette. 

«It panda the fallest account of the ceremonial of the Mo- 
hammedan religion that has ever bee given to the English 
reader.”—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“It contains best account extant of Arabia bordering 
- the Red ~~" including the cities of Mecca and Medina.” 


tf 
ne for Henry Colburn and "erm Bentley, 
8, New Burlington 


——— 
Snons ieee PRESS. 
Af the bad 8f Octaber ‘il ublidhed, price 184. by 
RGET-ME-NOT ; a Christmas, New- 


Year’s, and ig sad tbe 1880, containing above 

Four Hundred Pages, Fourteen ings, and an tly 
embossed Inscription- Page. 

This ith Volume will pe found ‘to possess, in an equal de- 

ion of talent, skill, and 

raised this Annual to 

of 











high Place ‘in the se pebiie “fas 

ty Articles in Prose and Vi : 

ed Engravings on Steel 

dh executed by the best Engravers, after designs by eminent 
‘ters. 


Former volumes havin; exhausted before Christ- 
mas, an early appli beatles for is recommended. 
Sets of Proofs of the Engra wings, fa neat —— before 


the letters, ‘price 30 30s.; withthe letters 





Tooke's Diversions of new editio 
On the Ist of October be +. vo Pe in? io vols. 8¥9. 


ge IITEPOENTA ; or, the Diversions of 
7° ny JOHN HORNE woone. 
To which is added, a The +4 
A new edition, revised and by RICHARD 'AYLOR. 
F. . ith ni bicaton. ue Aaa the ‘opy prepared 
a . 


say bee en, Che Lion om 
Thomas 





Early in October will be palticned in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 12 
Sea a Plates b: Fre aed, & arid numerous Woodcuts, 
by Mr. sag Beste also in royal 8vo. with 


of the Plates on 
PRADITIONS ‘of f LANCASHIRE. 
By J. Rost.) M.R.8.L 
Printing for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
blished, ay in 1 1 oye demy 8vo. with is 


In N b — > bowl aAne 
in royal 8vo. 


IBLIOGRAPH TA “CAN TABRIGIEN- 
ties in the Unttarsy of Combuttnn iduetrated By eviginal Ler. 
ters, and i Biographical Li fer terary, and Anti marion. 


Cn HARESHORN 
Printing for “4 AS. and Green, London ; 
and J. and J.J. Deighton Cambridge: 


Shortly RI be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map 
ISTORICAL ACCOUNT of DISCO- 
VERIES and TRAVELS im NORTH AMERICA, 
ppm the United States, Canada, the Shores of the Polar Sea, 
open Ss in a of a North-West Passage; with Obser- 
vations on 


ly ‘HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E, 
Author of “ a in Africa.” 


Printi: Orme, Brown. = Green 
gry Oliver end Boyd, Edinburgh . 











Shortly will be published, in 4to. with numerous P 
XEMPLA RS ef TUDOR ‘ARCHITEC. 
tive Details, selected hnden Ancient Edldoes, and Obearvations 
ive 8, Selec ncient ces, 
the Furniture of the Tudor Period. j pane 
By T. Fe HUNT, Architect, 

Author of “ Half-a-Dozen Hints on Picturesque Domestic Ar. 
chitecture,” “* Designs Parsonage Houses and Alms Houses,” 
“ Architettura Canspestre;” &c. &c. 
Printing for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Books in the Press. ’s Commentaries, new edition. 
On the 5th ins: —__" mbiched, in oes vols, 8v0. 


(COMMENTARIES “on on the LAWS 


By Sir WILLIAM SUACHETONE, Knt. 
With the Author's Poy in postinas te each Book, and 
his Life: 


aM 
The 18th edition, with s Notes, comprising all the im- 
pereans Se Alterations which Law of England, particularly¢he 


rec 
By T T.3 » HOVENDEN, Hee -) and 
~R Barristers-at-La 
ell and Stevens 


Publishers. 


Price 7s. éd. 
religious 








Inthie First Week of Tyoctalies wil 
elegantly bound in Sit, anew ofa 
character, en 
E M AN UEL 
by the Rev. W. — yi 
Au thor of Clouds and Sunshine,” &c. &c. 
London: Printed by S. Maunder, 10, Newgate Street ; —— 
by all Booksellers in Town and Country; to whom Orders 
be given early, to ensure best I of the 
Smith's Flora ] Britannica.” 


A & COMPENDIUM of the ENGLISH 
slated from the Latin of 
es, Frags E. SMITH, F.R.S. 
President = the Linne: Society, &c. &e. 


the same Author, 

Compendium "Flore Britannice. The 5th 
edition, in 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

wane, English Flora. Anew edition, 4 vols. 

ee Gesmame of Botany, illustrative of Arti- 
ficial, as well as Natural mecege~ac par with an maples ion of 
Jussieu’s 8: 2d om, 3 8vo. with 277 wo Plants, 
&c. 128.5; or coloured, Wi 

An Introduction to the Study of Ph 
cal and §; Botany. Satenendony et 16 Plates, 
l4s. arma or coloured, 1. 8s. boards. 

ted for Longman, =a , Orme, ek and Green. 





Dr. Dodd: 
Ina few ee will be Published, b teers Colburn and 
Richard tley, 
RIVATE CORRESPO ENCE of DR. 
DODDRIDGE, at vencmrs L 

Life hitherto unknown, with Notices of many. —— 
and a Sketch of the Ecclesiastical me wettme Times in 
which he lived. | Edited from the s, by his Great-Grand- 
son, JOHN DODDRIDGE HUMP. REYS, oa. 3 —_ 8yv0. 
ait. 





with a Portr: 
2. Tales‘of my Time. By the Author of 
« Blue Stocking Hall.” 3 vols. 
3. Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
XVIII. Bya Lady. 2 vols. 8vé. 
. Stories of a a Bride. By the Authoress of 
the rs Mummy.” 
5. Recollections of Travels in the East. By 
oan Carne, Esq. Author of “ Letters from the East,” uniformly 
printed in 1 vole post 8vo. 





LONDON: Published by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY Gacatrs orth orrice 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo aes strand, and 7, South Moulton , Oxford 
Street; sold also J. Chappell, 98, aoe Brchanee, gz. 
Marlborough, Ave ‘Maria Lane, ill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh, xy and Son, and get Atkinson, 
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7 MOYES, Tock's Coart, cunning Lane. 
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